Gewdland Editor 
Hits Political 
Prison Camps 


_ CLEVELAND, April 13.—Construction of U. S. con- 
centration camps under the McCarran Act and their intended 
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use to jail “subversives” is in itself “anti-American and basic- 
ally subversive,” Spencer D. Irwin, 
foreign editor of the “Cleveland 
Plain Dealer,” charged in that 
paper here. Writing on April 6, 
Irwin declared: 


“It is a sorry commentary on 

: Our times that neither the elected 

‘ representatives of the people nor 
any of the candidates running for 

office can see the danger to our 

liberties within. They all find it 


Irwin printed, as evidence of 
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Price 10 Cents 


Gov't Seeks to Block Probe of 


| * | zs 
easier to look for these threats on) , 
the other side of the world, when! : | 
the real ones are under their noses.”| ™- 


ition to) 


ag fear of and op 
e McCarran Act and the con- 


: . 
centration camp program, the! p 
statements of Oregon religious r Ogr es AY | ve 
leaders, including two bishops, 
Gov't Hike 


and the Quakers of Chicago, de- 
C. W. Baldwin, secretary 


nouncing the program. | 
| 


He wrote: 
“What could be more anti-| 
American than concentration | 


camps? Not for convicted Com-';,.g 
munists, but for anyone that a 
oommittee believes holds ideas dis- 


s Urge 
Steel Pay 


of the Progressive Party, yes- 


ay demanded that the Secretary of Commerce imme-| 
diately put into effect the wage increases agreed to by the 


tasteful to the administration.| Wage Stabilization Board for the 


What could be more subversive |steelworkers. 
than this negation of the whole} “There can be no question about 
due process of law? ithe merit of the steelworkers’ case,’ 
“The function of McCarran’s|Baldwin said. “The Government's 
six concentration camps depends /|economie stabilization program has 
on the existence of a .state of) permitted rising prices and fabulous 
emergency. Senator James O. profits while the  steelworkers’ 
Eastland, Democrat, Mississippi, | wages have been frozen since 1950. 
has introduced a resolution call-|Present take-home pay does not 
ing on Congress to declare an permit a healthful and decent 
emergency now. standard of living for the families 
“We wonder if these senators, of the men who produce steel. 
and those who vote with them! “The WSB has proposed the in- 
have any idea what the United creases. The President has approved 


States stands for? If this is them. The profit-swollen coffers of 
Americanism then America  is|the steel industry can pay these 
doomed, for the application of!increases without increasing the 


would put. this price of steel. 
on Page 6) “Having seized the _ industry, 


their dictatorshi 
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‘thus limiting the 
‘fredom of action for collective bar- 


' 


gaining, the Administration has the 
‘responsibility of granting the wage) 


’ 
* 


increase to the steel workers now. 
After three days of futile nego- 


tiations, Philip Murray, president of ly 
|the United Steelworkers, and John) 
A. Stephens, vice-president of U. S| G6 


: 


Steel, who heads the employers 
committee, will resume negotiations 
in Washington at 2 p.m. today. 

Last Friday the steel union's 
wage pglicy committee warned in 
its resolution that the patience of 
the steelworkers is “not inexhaus- 


tible.. The government as opera- 


clusion of Negroes from New 
Federal Court this (Monday) morn- 
ing. 

Efforts to quash a defense sub- 


were started Friday by the prose- 
cution which served a show-cause 


order on the defendants late that 
day. The order was the first step 


steelworkers | 


‘the detense asserts. 


| Detense counsel pointed out 


’ 


in the prosecution's efforts to quash 
a subpena served on Census Bu- 
reau Director Roy V. Peel in 
Washington last week. The de- 
tense is seeking to obtain from the 
census officials the number of Ne- 
groes on the last 13 jury panels 
in the southern district of New 


These figures will support the 
fense contention that Negroes, 
like manual workers, are virtually 
excluded from New York juries, 


yesterday that unless they have 
the census figures there is no pos- 


A desperate effort to prevent the defense in the case of 
the 16 Smith Act victims from learning the extent of the ex- 


York jury service will-open in 


persons and question them directly, 
an impractical alternative, counsel 


; ‘said 
pena on the U.S. Census Bureau 


Previous efforts -to obtain similar 


|information were blocked by the 


government; When defendants 
served a similar subpena last tall 


it met similar frenzied opposition 


|from the prosecution. At that time 
' 


the defense was seeking to learn 
the number and percentage of Ne- 
'groes on the federal grand jury 
panels. It had already established 
that there-was not a single Negro 
or manual worker on the grand 
jury of 23 which handed down the 


‘indictment on June 20, 1951. 


The defense also asserted then 
—and was not contradicted by the 
government—that there was not a 
single Negro on the grand jury 
panel of 75 from which the indict- 


ing jury was drawn. 
In an aftidavit, accompanying 


sibility of obtaining direct intor-(the show-cause order, special as- 


mation on the number of Negroes 


‘sistant U.S. Attorney David L. 


tor of the steel mills was asked to|,, i, jury panel. The only other Marks argued that the analysis 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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PANORAMA VIEW of Federal Prison Camp 38 taken 
from “the Peninsula,” rocky promontory overlooking camp 


barracks, mess halls, store rooms, office structures, and apart- 
ments to house administrative and guard personnel. All are 


from across state highway 139. Buildings include army-type 


By WILLIAM PARRY 

TULELAKE, Modoc County, Cal., April 
13.—The ‘drab barracks and grim guard towers 
of Federal Prison Camp 38, eight miles south of 
here, are being readied as one of America's first 


anese internment camp, one 
of six initial McCarran Act 
compounds. : 
Your correspondent, to- 
gether with photographer 
Mel Kirkwood, examined 
and photographed this 


some 44 buildings into an 

American Buchenwald. 
When the camp is ready, 

it is to be kept in “stand-by” 


condition, said: Bureau of | 


Prisons representative 
Charles F. Craig, until it 


to be rehabilitated for use as a McCarran Act camp. . 


other similar camps, now 
being prepared for political 
risoners, in“ Arizona, Okla- 
ae and Florida. 
The work of “rehabilita- 
tion” is about to begin, Craig 
told us. ) 


. ‘ : nal Pon »” fi li 
concentration camps. ~ We learned first-hand sages oad medn i ready \ bene Sees vi 
Under a blanket of secrecy, top officials of from a — aye Of - - mass roundups of thé-siaen- 20 peer Craig sold 
the Truman Administration, with the full sanc- F™S0nS olficial on the site of war and mate clothing tor the Me- 
, how it is planned that con- C¥@St opponents of war an@ 4.) TJand Federal Peniten- 
= tion of the President, have completed plans to ict Jaior in the next few fascism, and their. indefi- tiary prisoners who will re- 


establish, om the site of a World Warr II Jap-‘ months: shall , “rehabilitate” 


nite: detention in this and 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
pair and refurbish the ex- 
isting buildings; chain hoists, 
tools, a Ford truck and 
other gear. 


time 
«¢ . . »”» 
minimum custody 


this month the 
prison- 


Some 
first 
ers from McNeil are scheduled 
to arrive, together with an esti- 
mated 18 to 20 Bureau of Pris- 
ons supervisory personnel. The 
latter, Craig said, will include 
a camp superintendent, as vet 
unidentified; a group of foremen 
to direct carpentry, plumbing 
and electrical rehabilitation jobs; 
and guards for the prison work 
force. 

Some 50 prisoners will start 
the work: later the force will 
swell to “possibly 100 to 150," 
said Craig. No free labor will 
be hired on this concentration 
camp project. 

Federal Prison Camp 38_ or 
Tulelake (pronounced Too-lee- 
lake) camp as it is known to the 
outside world, lies along high- 
wav 139 at Newell, some 10 
miles south of the Oregon 
border. Newell, a townsite 
established by the Bureau of 
Reclamation, has recently been 
homesteaded by World War I 


veterans. 


MILITARY 
AREA INTACT 

During the war against fas- 
cisin this camp area’ was used 
as a detention center for 20,000 
Japanese. At that time tar 
paper barracks, washrooms and 
other installations stretched 
ever an area of about one square 
mile. SRT 

Of the buildings used by the 
Japanese, 
halls remain. The bulk of the 
construction, hurriedly erected 
at that time, has now been sold, 


Werker, New Y¥ 


_ 
only two huge mess 


- 


14, 1953 


Monda 


given to homesteaders or demol- 
ished. 

What is left intact is the mili- 
tary area, which during the days 
of Japanese internment housed 
the Army guards and the War 
Relocation Administration per- 
sonnel who supervised the op- 
eration. 

It is this area.* including bar- 
racks, mess halls, administration 
buildings, a dispensary, a cold 
storage room, a fire house and 
equipment sheds, which the Me- 
Neil Island men will ready for 
use. 

But still available for use, we 
learned, is a huge sewage dis- 
posal plant for 20,000 people. 


neem f present plans call for . 


“stand-by” compound equipped 
to house and feed up to 1,000 
prisoners, the camp _ could 
swiftly be expanded by the 
rapid throwing up of new bar- 
racks. 

NETWORK OF 
GUARD TOWERS 

We saw the vast acreage. now 
overgrown with sagebrush, 
where such barracks once stood, 


Did the presence of the sew- 
age disposal plant and other in- 
stallations for vast numbers of 
prisoners incline Department of 
Justice and Bureau of Prisons 
officials to select this site above 
others? 

A network of heavily-tim- 
bered, 80-foot guard towers af- 
ford commanding views of all 
parts of the installation and sur- 
rounding terrain. 

Six of these grim towers, un- 
assailable by unarmed men, 
roughly mark the boundaries of 
the former Japanese prison site. 
Another stands atop a_ rocky 


“promontory known as “the Pen- 


insula,” directly across highway 
139 from the camp. 
A low wire fence surreunds 
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- Am erica’s First 
Concentration Camp 
To Jail Ideas 


GUARD TOWER, symbol of oppression leoms high over uaa corner of Fed- 
eral Prison Camp 38, near Tulelake, Cal, on highway 139. Tower overlooks camp where 
20,000 Japanese were interned in World War HII, now slated to become cencentration 

camp fer American anti-fascists and peace advocates. 


Mess halls used by Japanese during World War II are m center baekground. 


the remaining buildings, but it 
will be replaced, authorities re- 
veal, by a “higher, stronger” 
fence. Apartment facilities for 
Bureau of Prisons personne! will 


oe aS 


FENCE, topped with barbed wire, runs along eastern limits of Federal Prison Camp 
38, but authorities announce they intend te seas it with “higher and stronger’ bar- 
rier. Some six guard towards, roughly marking the limits of the former Japanese internment 
camp, will presumably also be used if the camp is “activated” under the MieCasaes Act. 


ONE OF TWO MESS HALLS 
political prisoners. H 


"ng to feed McCarran Act 


at Federal Prison Camp 38, scheduled for renova- 
here and other like it were used 


by military personnel who ones xt Japanese during World War Hl. 


be fenced off from the MecCar- 
ran Act compound proper. 
Craig did no know whether 
the fence would be electrically 
charged or made of barbed wire. 
The concentration camp site 


comprises the only barren and 
unirrigable acres im the entire 
expanse of the Tulelake area. 
Sagebrush is the only vegetation. 
The earth is dry and dusty dur- 
ing the hot summer months; 
winter snows are deep and long- 
lasting. 

Ironically this arid compound 
is surrounded bv land so fertile 
it has been called the _“Nile 
Valley of America.” A series of 
drainage projects undertaken by 


the Bureau of Reclamation over. 


the past 48 years has created 
some 200,000 acres of rich, 
rockless bottom land. Potatoes 
grain and onions are the chie 
crops. 

The same war armaments 
drive that spawned the concen- 
tration — hits Tulelake farm- 


‘ x Sa, £5 
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ers and merchants in other ways. 
Funds for the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, a key agency in the area, 
have been slashed. And in near- 


by Klamath Falls, Ore., 38 sun- 
baked miles to the north, unem- 
ployment has been critical 
through the winter with little 
prospects for an upturn. 

Taking over of the camp for 
political prisoners has also cre- 
ated immediate problems for 
the Tulelake Growers Associa- 
tion, which had used the facili- 
ties to house migrant farm work- 
ers during harvest seasons. 

Here in this fertile, agricul- 
turally wealthy valley, as in Ger- 
many when Hitler and the Nazis 
took power, the pattern for fas- 
cism is being stamped out. 

Guard towers and barracks 
stand as silent warning signals 
to the American people. Act 
before it is too Jate, before the 
concentration camp, hallmark 
of fascism, disfigures our land, 
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INTERIOR VIEW of barracks building, slated te be 
quarters for inmates of America’s first concentration camps. 


Officials 


prison laber will soon begin ' rehabilitating 


some 35 of these baxraeks at Tulelake camp. ve 


President Truman was in re- 
ceipt of an Easter-Passover holi- 
day plea from 136 prominent 
Americans for a reversal of 
American foreign policy, and an 
effort to assure “settlement of 
differences among the powers of 
the earth through negotiation 
aimed at _ reconciliation.” The 
Signers of the letter to the Presi- 
dent criticized the administra- 
tions “pre - eminent trust in 
weapons of destruction instead 
of in the power of justice and 


ood-will,” and called him to “re- 
irect our nation into nobler 
paths.” 


The “major policies” of the 
government mentioned as inimi- 
cal te peace are—the restoration 
of militarism in Japan, the re- 
armament of Germany, the 
blocking of trade and measures 


te “deny colonial peoples the 
same riglit of independence and 
self-determination that we held 


sacred in 1776.” 
The .initiators of the letter 


GOV'T TRIES TO REVOKE 
PATTERSON ACQUITTAL 


Daily Worker, New York, Monday, April 14, 1952 - Page 3 


136 U.S. NOTABLES SIGN EASTER-PASSOVER PEACE PLEA wt TRUMAN 


were Rabbi Abraham Cronbach, 
professor emeritus, Hebrew 
Union College, Chicago; the Rev. 
Joseph M. Evans, Metropolitan 
Community Church, Chicago; 
Dr. Alice Hamilton, professor 
emeritus, Harvard University 
School of Medicine; the Rev. 
John H. Lathrop, the Church of 
the Savior, Brooklyn; the Rev. 
John B. Thompson, Rockefeller 
Memorial Chapel, University of 
Chicago, and Mr. William Reid, 
Methodist layman, Whitestone, 


L. I., N. Y.- 
The signers, who include 20 
theological seminary and univer- 


sity teachers, representatives of 
numerous religious denomina- 
tions and faiths and various co- 
cations—Negro and white—from 
26 states, asked that our coun- 
try “give up our role as leader 
and underwriter of reaction and 
counter-revolutien,” and that in- 
stead we “pour our energies and 
resources into a world plan to 
bring peace and well-being to all 
mankind.” “The questien today,” 


Urge Action on 


lifted by the Easter hope to fresh 
faith and dedication and Jews 


celebrate their liberation from 
slavery and oppression,’ the sign- 
ers called on our nation “to do 


our utmost to banish war from 
the earth.” 


7 


WASHINGTON, April 13. —The appealed for “an immediate flood 
ustice Department has appealed | of letters, resolutions and telegrams, 


ederal judge Luther Youngdahl’s 
recent acquittal of William L. Pa it hte Justice Department by Negro, 


Anti-Smith Act Bill 


WASHINGTON, April 13.—Rep. Adolph Sabath’s bill calling for a repeal of the 


terson head of the Civil Rights 


Con on a “co of ‘Co | 
agi wpa 2 sive Negro and white Americans. "Communist and Negro people's leaders are being tried and jailed, has been referred to the 


gress charge, the CRC reports. 
A CRC statement issued here de-' 
clared that “the government's third, 


attempt to jail William L. Pattef- 


son, one of America’s most milit ilitant 


re for Negro freedom and 


agamst the Smith Act cn al the 


central drive, is taking 
aspects of a legal won ban 

Judge Youngdahl dismissed ‘J 
indictment against the CRC leader 
on March 20 on the grounds that 


sections of the Lobbying Act, under’ 


which Patterson had been asked 
to turn over CRC records, had 
been found unconstitutional. Pat- 
terson had taken the same position 
in his appearance before the House 
Lobbying Committee. 

Patterson's first trial in April, 
1951, resulted in a hung jury when 
three Negro jurors held out for a 
verdict of not guilty. 

The CRC statement continued,, 
“The same _ Justice Department WV 
which is so intent on jailing Pat-' 
terson, lias failed to take any action 


to find and punish the murderers 
of Florida NAACP leader Harry’ 
‘tute, a spokesman explained, is to 
discuss the kev questions currenth 


Moore and his wife, Harriet Moore. 
It has done nothing to apprehend 
the terrorists who have been bomb-’ 
ing Negro homes with impunity in| 
seven states, North and South. Its 
FBI blood-hounds have yet to ar- 
rest a —~ aie lyncher. 

_ The Civil Rights: Congress has 


organizations, Negre churches,' 
trade anion locals and all progres-_ 


“teaching and advocacy” thought-contro] sections of the Smith Act, under which labor, 


N.Y. STATE PEACE WORKERS 
ASSEMBLE HERE SATURDAY 


One of New York’s most repre-|Africa which threaten the peace of' 7493) by members of the Judiciary! 


sentative gatherings of peace lead- 
ers and workers will be held Sat-, 
urday from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
the Hotel Ansonia, Broadway and 
73 St. Some 400 to 500 peace rep- 
resentatives are expected to attend, 


with deleyates coming trom Schen- 


ectady, Albany, Utica, Westches- 
ter, Nassau and New York City. 

Among additional spansors of the 
New York Peace Institute 
names were made public yesterday 
are the Rev. Lee Ball, of Irvington, 
N. Y., Prot. Arthur K. Davis, Union 
College, Schenectady; the Rev. 

William Howard Melish. Eve Mer- 
riam, and Mary H: Hicks, of the 
Greenwich Committee tor Peace- 
ful Alternatives. 

The purpose of the Peace Insti- 


affecting world peace and to- learn 
‘how all peace groups can help to 
achieve an immediate peace in 
Korea, a peaceful solution to the 


‘German question aud steps to } alt | 


armed intervention in Asia and 


PLANE OVERLOADING KILLED 
02, MARCANTONIO CHARGES 


Vito Marcantonio, American La-jand his government which sacrifices: 


pom tae that “deliberate overload-'the safety 


and lives of 


r Party state chairman, charged/Ricans te the interests of profit-' 


ing of the New York bound DC-4) 
of Pan American Airways caused! 


the crash of the plane in the harbor. 


of San Juan, Puerto Rico, with the’ 


loss of 52 lives’ and that “the fail-|{"o™ 
ure of Munoz Marin’s government} 


hungry airlme companies. 
“Investigations were announced 

‘land there was a flurry of promises 

Washington and from the! 


funoz Marin government. Yet 


to prevent callous overloading is nothing was done. 


responsible.” 


“After a similar plane disaster|to step its smokescreen procedures tenio stressed that the decision re- 
which cost the lives of Puertojof sham inquiries and quickie|versed his party's 1948 procedure, 
1950,” Marcantonio}whitewashes, and te act at once to 
I indicated on the floor of guarantee the safety and lives of | 


Ricans P" 
stated, “ 


le the policy of Munez Marin 


“I publicly call upon the CAB 


passengers from Puerto Rico.” 


at 


whose 


the world. | 

Among the speakers scheduled 
to head the list of panel experts at! 
the conference are: 


House Judiciary Committee. 
Fhe Civil Rights Congress issued. 
an a ; to the millions of Negro 
d white Americans whese organi-| 
cations have spoken out against, 
this police-state law to demand fa- 


ivorable action of the bill (H. R.. 


Committee, and its chairman, Rep 
‘Emmanuel Celler of New York.” 
William L. Patterson, CRC exec- 


utive secretary, listed the national | 


people, whose ‘right of protest’ is 


‘in danger of being crippled by the 
|government under the Smith Act, 


ave a life-and-death stake im re- 
moving this thought-control act 
from the law books. Bomb-murders 
,and terror against the Negro people 
_ grow from day to day, North and 
South. Yet each cry for justice is 
labeled ‘red’ and militant fighters 


or Negro rights—men and women 


® Panel on the danger of the CIO, Americans for Democratic. ike former Councilman Ben Davis, 


spread of war in Asia and Africa— 
Charles Allen, Jr., of-“The Nation”; 
Jessie Wallace Hughan, woman 
pacifist leader, and J. A. Rodgers, 
columnist of the “Pittsburgh 
“Courier, who will .speak on the 
South African situation. 

® Panel on the danger of spread. 
of war in Europe because of Ger- 
many—Nathan Padgug, leader of!” 
the East Side Committee against: 
Re-Nazification, and Richard Sas- 
uly. 

Other speakers will include Prof. 
Benjamin Baker of Hofstra College: 
Mrs. Shirley Graham DuBois; Prof. | 
Clyde Miller ef Columbia: Rev. Ed-' 
ward D. McGowan, Prof. Philip 
Morrison and ‘Thomas Richardson, 
national co-director of the American | 
Peace Crusade. 

Registration for the April 19) 
gathering is at the American Peace 
| dnstitute, 111 W. 42 St, ORegon | 
proms 


Action, the American Civil Liber-. 
ties Union, AFL International 
Hotel and Restaurant Employes, as 
amont “the many organizations 
which have come to realize that 
the police state Smith Act bill, 
‘threatens labor, the Negro people! 
and all peace tt Americans. 

Patterson added “The Negro 
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Claudia Jones, Pettis Perry, Henry 
Winston, are jailed or persecuted, 


land this vicious law hangs over the 


head of all Negro Americans. 


“Take action now in your shop, 
your church, you rapartment build- 
ing, anywhere. Demand repeal of 
the Smith Act now! Restore the Bill 


of Rights now! 


CANADIAN DOCTOR IN CHINA. 
CONFIRMS GERM CHARGE 


LONDON, April 13.—Dr. James G. Endicott, chairman of the 
Canadian Peace Congress, in a newspaper interview at Mukden, 


which was broadcast here, decla 


red today: 


“From my inquiries and from evidence I collected on the spot, 


it is fully proved that the Unite 


d States Government is carrying 


on germ warfare on Chinese territory.” 


The dispatch said Endicott added that he found the Chinese 


| confident of their own ability * “to 


— — eee 


defeat the U. S. germ warfare. ” 
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PROGRESSIVE PARTY CONVENTION JULY 3-4 


Pue rto) 


The 1952 national convention of 
‘the Progressive Party wil Ibe held 
in Chicago over the July 4 week- 
end, it was announced yesterday | 
‘by Vito Marcantonio, chairman of 
the party's national campaign! 
committee which met in New York k | 
this. weekend. 


Former Cengressman Marcan- 


setting its 1952 convention before, 
rather than after, the other party 


conventions as a peace challenge 


to all candidates for nomination, 
by the Republican and Democratic 
parties. ) 
Marcantonio stated on behalf of 
the committee: 
“The prihcipal issue of the 1952 
campaing is peace. The purpose of}t 


the Progressive Party in entering 


peace candidates first is to guar- 
antee the American people the op- 
portunity to vote for peace in the 
1952 elections. This opportunity 
will otherwise be denied them, ac-| 
cording to the clearly announced 


NORTH AFRICA UNIONS PLAY KEY ROLE IN FIGHT FOR PEACE 


Following is another letter 
from an eyewitness in North 
Africa. The letters give a vivid 
description of the background 
of the imdependence struggle 
against the French imperialists. - 

Another letter from Tunis will 
appear in a subsequent issue. 

Ol 


TUNIS 

I MET ONE of the leaders of 
the. North African Algerian mari- 
time union;.a quiet, stocky built 
man in his late thirties who 
worked on the docks of Qran. 
The attacks upon the Algerian 
workers by the French police 
have increased as they unite to 
better their living conditions. 
Erasure by the colonial “au- 
thorities” of the Ss mes- 
sages chalked on the walls and . 

on oa a buildings near the docks 


was apparent. “Chalking,” of 
messages such as “Liberation,” 
and “Paix en Viet Nam,” is the 
crime for which this leader has 
been arrested four times. 

The French police jailed 30 
other leaders near Oran during 
a recent strike of the agricul- 
tural workers for more wages; 
250 francs, or abut 55 cents a 
day is paid for 14 hours in the 
fields; a young peasant gets 170 
francs. 

The dock workers are strongly 
organized, and jointly with other 
exploited workers, the miners, 
and the building workers, have 
attached great significance te 
the peasants, who are the largest 
group of t... — Ge 
country. artisans, hurt 
by Mershall plan. 


campetitien; 
the traders, with East-West trade. not and will not handle c 


restrictions; the students, and 
the women, with accumulative 
degradation and humiliation, are 
drawing closer together. 

“Since 1934,” the maritime 
leader said, “our trade wnion 
movement in Algeria has stead- 
ily grown. Not as fast as in 
France but steadily.” 

The early unity movement 
had been nourished by the re- 
percussions of the 1934 United 
Front Government successes in 
France. 
~“Our Oran Trades, Council,’ ? 
he continued, “representing 40,- 
000 Moslems and European 
workers in Algeria, affirm the | 
determination never te be sol- 
diers of imperialism against the 
Kerean or any other 
‘The deck workers. of Gran have » 
carge on 


a ship ae weapons bound 
for France's dirty war in Viet 
Nam. Nor will we handle cargo 
on British ships with arms 
bound for Egypt; nor French 
ships which arms bound for 
Tunisia.” 

Since then, a newspaper ac- 
count told of a five-minute 
strike by the Oran dock workers 
loading a Spanish ship, protest- 
ing the murder recently of five 
Spanish trade unionists by fas- 


cist France. 
- 


views of the candidates 


of both the Democratic and Repub- 


lican parties and the bipartisan 
record of both parties, which have 
joined in fastening war policies and 
enormous tax burdens on the Amer- 
ican people the last four years.” 

As planned by -its campaign 
committee, the PP convention will 
be a broad mobilization for peace 
and civil rights, wiht convention 
calls going not only to Progressive 


‘Party organizations but to hundreds 
of other groups and individuals 
among the Negro people, church, 
labor, farm, nna and other sec- 
tions of the people concerned for 
peace, civil rights and a more equit- 
able economy, 

The campaign committe oitiune 
ized the appointment of commit- 
tees on platform, rules, credentials 


and arrangements to prepare for 


the convention. The platform com- 
| mittee was directed to hold regional 
hearings throughout the Country 
on the pressing demands of the 
people for peace, full equality and 
jrepresentation in government for 
the Negro people, an end to the 
ne freeze, and establishment of 

a peacetime economy of full em- 
ployment, free collective bareain- 
ing and fulfillment of the Bill of 


THE MARITIME leader con- | Rights 


tinued: “It is through the colonial 
people’s successful fight for lib- 
eration that the governments to- 
day whe plan war will be weak- 
ened. are now pillaging 
eur conntties for war ma 

(Continued on Page 6) 


es Bass, Negro editor 


In advance of the July conven- 
tion, 30 Progressive Party state or- 
ganizations have ratified the can- 
didacy of Vincent Halfinan, Cali- 
fornia attorney, for and 


and publisher, for Vice-President. 


vy 


THE TIMES has, in the past, 
Rena Boe many a reluctant con- 
ession of the corrupt, thieving 


‘nature of the Philippine gov- 


ernment and of the appalling 
poverty of the Filipino peasant 
on. the semi-feudal plantations. 
But the capture of a former 
American GI, William Pomeroy, 
reputed to be a member of the 
Filipino People’s Liberation 
Movement (the Hukbalahup) 
evokes from the Times the state- 
ment that he was “a double 
traitor’—to the Filipinos as well 
as to “his own country.” Let the 
Times rant. The peoples of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America, fight- 
ing to liberate themselves from 
colonial bondage, see as their 
friends not the Americans who 
support their oppressors but 
those Americans who defend 
and contribute to their libera- 
tion. Or does the Times really 
believe that the Americans who 
put guns into the hands of 
F rench troops in Indo-China, 
who bomb Korean cities or ex- 
ploit Arabian oil resources are 
the heroes of the colonial world? 

Hanson Baldwin indicates 
what kind of official a govern- 
ment has which is committed to 
war in the interests of a prefit- 
mad ruling class. Brooding over 
the “unfortunate” case of Maj. 
Gen. Grow, spy and war-ped- 
dler, Baldwin sighs that the U.S. 
Intelligence Service has been 
loaded with top brass engaged 
1 “black market activities.” 

. 

THE MIRROR’S Ruth Alex- 
ander is tired, at least for the 
day, of pretending that the Tru- 
man Democrats are disguised 
“socialists.” The Republican- 
Democrat combine is really one 
big happy reactionary family, 
she reveals in a burst of holiday 
good will. Truman's statement 
bowing out of the presidential 
race bore “the mark of great- 
ness and the Democratic poli- 
ticians, just like the Republicans 
“are fighting communism by 
word and deed.” Communism, 
as any fan of. Dr. Alexander 


. knows, is anything more radical 


than the 12-hour day. 
. 

THE POST’S William Rich- 
ardson, commenting on Tru- 
mans dedication of the Voice of 
Americas floating transmitter of 
propaganda to Eastern Europe, 
says the Greek people are won- 
dering “just how those back- 
ward Russians had radios when 
the democratic Greeks didn’t.” 
There are only 5,000 radios in 
Greece, Richardson reports, 
What he doesn’t report is the 


’ number of tanks in Greece, put 


there by our own government 
and the fascist Greek regime, in 
place of the things the Greek 
people really need, 


THE NEWS ddven' go along 
with the moody authors of the 
book, Is Anybody Listening, 
who believe American Big Busi- 
ness propaganda is a costly flop. 
Look at us, the News smugly 
advises. Keep “your sentences 
short,” “use verbs” and “don’t 
be afraid” to use 
like “profit.” The only thing 
the News leaves out is that the 
American people voted for the 
Roosevelt New Deal in three 
elections despite the opposition 
of the self-advertised propaganda 
_experts of the News.—R.F. 
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Textile Slump Hits 


Only Capitalist World | 


THE SLUMP in America’s 
textile industry is typical of the 
picture in textile throughout the 
capitalist world, the Labor Re- 
search Association pointed out 
in its April Economic Notes. 


LRA compiled reports from a 
especially 
in the Wall Street Journal, that 
“weave a pattern of out-and-out 
depression among textile con- 
cerns, the like of which hasn't 
been witnesses since the 1930's” 

The textile industry is always 
a weak link in the chain of cap- 
italist economy, because it re- 
sponds quickly to the decline in 
purchasing power among the 
masses. High unemployment in 
textile is an indicator of high 
unemployment to come in other 
fields. 

The plain fact is that the 
U. S. war and armaments build- 
ing policy which is also being 
forcefully imposed on _ other 
countries, is producing the un- 
employment in textile here and 
elsewhere. An economy that 
drains the purchasing power of 
most consumers for food, rent, 
and other unavoidable expenses, 
leaves little for textile products, 
especially for such textiles as 
could be possibly dispensed 
with. That is why the WS] re- 
ports 62,000 unemployed of New 
ee 140,000 textile work- 
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With American policy forcing 
the British to shift more of 
their economy to arms building, 
joblessness among textile work- 
ers in Great Britain rose from 
11,800 in July, 1951, to more 
than 100,000 now, says the 
WSJ. , 

The New York Times report- 
er notes that of 1,500 mills in 
the Lancashire area, nearly a 
third are affected by lack of or- 
ders. The-LRA survey points 
to a similar drop in textile pro- 
duction and employment in Ja- 
pan, Belgium, France, Den- 
mark, Holland and Canada, 


WHAT ARE WE doing about 
the situation? The Truman gov- 
ernment continues to press on 
its NATO allies to throw even 
more resources into arms pro- 
duction. America’s textile manu- 
facturers, instead of looking for 
real markets for textile, are giv- 
ing their chief attention to fore- 
ing higher workloads on those 
working and even cutting 
wages, to still further reduce 
the number working. Some em- 
ployers are moving South where 
they build new plants because 
they get bigger profits out of 
unorganized southern _ labor. 
While their northern mills are 
unemployed, the employers sim- 
ply say there aren't enough mar- 
kets or they blame the govern- 
_ment+ for not coming through — 
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with heavier military orders. 

But while the trend in the 
capitalist world is for consump- 
tion especially in textiles to drop 
among the masses, there is a 
steady rise in the demand for 
such products in the world of 
socialism and the New Democ- 
racies. There are 800,000,000 
people in the latter world, ‘and 
they are a tremendous market 
for textile. 

The Chinese people, for ex- 
ample, have not been very 
lavish users of- textile through- 
out their history of dire poverty. 
But they are now in transition 
from rags to decent cloth, and 
the: mere beginnings of that 
stage provides a tremendous 
market for textiles in that pop- 
ulous land. 

The same holds on a higher 
level'in the Soviet Union where, 
for example, the demand for 
high grade clothing is very 
great. 
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THE VAST MARKET for 
textiles, among other products, 
was disclosed at the Interna- 
tional Economic Conference in 
Moscow, which our State De- 

artment has been working so 
~~ to kill. A sizable number 
of business people of other lands 
did break through the State De- 
partment’s iron curtain. Among 
them were the British, who were 
apparently tired of waiting for 
bigger military orders. They ne- 
gotiated with China and the 
USSR for a sizable order for 
Lancashire textiles. And they | 
have been told there is lots more 
where those orders come from. 

Our textile unions are as dead 
on this issue as on other prob- 
lems. Instead of cooperating 
with employers to impose higher 
workloads, as they are doing, 
and causing more joblessness, 
they ought to get busy pressuring | 
the millowners to send _ sales- 
people to the lands beyond Tru- 
_ man’s iron curtain, 


| 
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Parley Sunday 


On Housing, 
Cost of Living 


A conference on housing and 
the high cost of living wil be 
held next Sunday, 12:30 to 6 p.m. 
at the Empire Chateau, 70 That 


ford Ave,, near Pitkin, under the 
sponsorship of the Brooklyn Ten- 
2% Welfare.and Consumers Couns 
cils 

The conference will chart a pro- 
—= for a borough- wide struggle 

lower prices and taxes and @ 

fair rent law, as well to ——— 
the neighborhood Councils 
their borough - wide organization, 
The main report to the parley will 
be delivered by John Elmore, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Brooklyn 
councils. 
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Maryland Group 
Urges Action on 


Soviet Proposals 


BALTIMORE, April 13. —The 
Maryland Peace Council yesterday 
urged the government to use the 


new opportunities for world peace 
presented by the recent statements 
of Soviet Premier Joseph Stalin 
and the Soviet Union's proposal for 
a united, democratic Germany, 

The Council declared: “T 
= every new Soviet proposal 
or negotiations as ‘propaganda, 
etc. is to commit our country ir- 
‘revocably to war as the only ‘so- 
The American people re- 
ject such an insane course. We 
must insist that no stone be left 
‘unturned in seeking peace. No ef- 
‘fort is too great to prevent the 
tragedy and the slaughter of an 
atomic world war. 
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For a Bigger May Day Parade 


By GEORGE BLAKE CHARNEY 


THIS MAY DAY 1952 will 
mark the 66th year since this 
great working day was bor in 
the U.S. on May 1, 1886, to be- 
come a rallying point for working 
people the word over. 

It is with a reelmz of deep 
pride and confidence in the 
American workers that the ori- 
gins of May Day, the history of 
the struggles that gave birth to 
it, and what those struggles 
point to in this most critical pe- 
riod of our country’s history, 
should be studied. 

For this May Day finds Amer- 
ican workers, their great ally the 
Negro people, and democratic 
Americans generally confronted 
with their greatest test. 

° c © 

IT IS TIMELY to recall these 
words from a letter written by 
Karl Marx in an appeal to the 
National Labor Union in 1869 (at 
a time when war seemed immi- 
nent between England and the 
United States): 

“On~ you then depends the 
generous task to prove to the 
world that now at last the work- 
ing classes are bestriding the 
scene of history no longer as 
servile retainers but as _ inde- 
pendent factors conscious of 
their own responsibility and able 
to command peace where would- 
be masters shout war.’ 

The confidence that Marx dis- 
played in the young labor move- 
ment of the U.S. in those early 
days grew out of close studies 
which both he and Frederick 
Engels made of the American 
workingclass and of American 
developments generally, espe- 
cially of the historic Civil War. 
Marx had written: 

“Labor in a white skin can 
never be free while labor in a 
black skin is enslaved.” 

Later, after the Civil War, he 
wrote that: 

“Out of the death of slavery 
a new life at once arose, The 
first fruit of the Civil War was 
the 8-hours agitation, that ran 


with the seven-league boots of 
the locomotive from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, trom New Eng- 
Jand to California.” 

Thus the tremendous leap for- 
ward represented by the out- 
pour of 350,000 workers in a 
national strike for the 8-hour day 
on May 1, 1886, (which won 
gains in many parts of the coun- 
try) came as no surprise to them, 
although as Engels wrote, it 
startled and frightened many 
others. 

Engels hailed this outpouring 
as “one of the greatest events 
of the year.... Six months 
ago nobody stspected anything, 
and now they (the American 
workingclass) appear all of a 
sudden in such organized masses 
as to strike terror into the whole 
capitalist class.” 

« 


AT ITS 1886 CONVENTION 
in St. Louis, the AFL voted to 
continue the eight-hour strike 
movement and fixed May l, 
1890, for the second general 
strike. Samuel Gompers sent 
a delegate to the First Congress 
of the Socialist International 
(Paris, July 14, 1889) to ask for 
support. The Congress voted 
to make May 1, 1890, a day of 
international demonstration for 
the eight-hour day. 


~ Thus May Day became an in- 

ternational workingclass holiday. 
Later Congresses of the Second 
International extended the pur- 
pose of May Day to ad art 
other labor + Mle as well as 
the demand for world peace, 


Though abandoned by the re- 
actionary AFL officialdom and 
Social Democracy, nothing can 
obscure the American origin of 
May Day, the contributions of 
the American workers and, in 
turn, the support they were 
ve in their early struggles by 

e International Soci alist and 


‘ee 


workers movement of that time. 

And today, more than ever, 
May Day has become a day for 
expression of world solidarity, 
for peace, democracy, labor's 
rights and for the national free- 
dom of all peaples. 


IN THE 12 MONTHS since 
May Day, 1951, many striking 
changes have taken place in the 
understanding of the American 
people. In a sense they are as 
meaningful as was the great out- 
pouring of American workers on 
that first May Day. The big 
change has been the increasing 
upsurge of the workers and peo- 
ple’s resistance to the impact of 
the war drive, now eating heav- 
ily into every family’s Saeet 
felt bodily by the Negro peo- 
ple in the most brutal bomb- 
ings, lynchings, and police 
killings and threatening the lives 
and liberties of all. 


Three hundred thousand was 
a very large number of work- 
ers to go out on strike in 1886 
—but millions of workers have 
been, and are increasingly in 
motion today, against the wage 
freeze, high cost of living and 
high taxes and against the new 
threats to destroy their unions 
shown in the attacks on Ford 
Local 600, The Distributive 
Workers Union, ILWU, and 
many others. 


From the East Coast to the 
West Coast, as well as North 
and South, workers in industries 
from lengshore to railroad and 
now to steel, have shown that 
militancy and capacity for tak- 
ing the offensive which is part 
of the heritage and tradition of 
the American working class. To- 
gether with the mounting resist- 
ance, strength and influence of 
the Negro liberation movement, 
it has been this resistance of the 
workers, above all, which has 
Po atten: the bi-partisan war- 


mongers and has increased their 
desperation. 

Thus the conviction and trial 
of the Communist leaders, as wag 
warned by the Communist Par 
and many other democratic = 
or forces, has been fob 
owed up by the sharpest attacks 
on the unions. 


THE SCOPE of the saudi 
resistance has surpassed all pree 
dictions. And, significantly, it ig 
not confined to the agree 
economic issues or those of ci 
rights and civil liberties. Thé 

majority of the American people 
have expressed themselves in ong 
one way or the other as being fog 
peace, and opposed to the major 
aspects of the bipartisan Pro» 
gram for war. 


Here, too, new developments 
have taken place which prov 
the peace sentiment among th 
workers, which show the possie 
bility of living upto the bi 
international responsibilities 
the American workingclass toe 
day. The very fact that a growe 
ing number of top labor leaderg 
have been sharply questioning, 
and in some cases challen 
the war program (such as Gon 
man of the Meat Cutters, Potofe 
sky and Rosenblum of the Amals 
gamated Clothing Workers an 
Hugo Ernst, of the Hotel an 
Restaurant Workers) is a reflec 
tion of the moods and pressure 
of their memberships. 


The defeat of UMT, with Cone 
gressman reporting an unpred- 
edented number of [Ietters = 
the responses on the polls 
now the peace petition for @ 
Big Five Pact, over the half mil» 


million mah, are further proof, 


* eo " 

AFL HOTEL UNION 

leader Hugo Emst’s latest art 
cle states the issue sharply: 

“The question of whether of 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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ISSUES WERE not 
tled. as these editorial writers claim. 
the Court of Appeals and the 
1949 Smith Act trial of the LI 

In fact Appeals Court ludge 
dor YT Op i} t Ta new \ 
and his not presented sufhcient prool 
of discrimination. ourt did le 
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Hand 
challenge gene 
o-defendants had 
The Supreme nor ru sy) 
ary 
More important still in the current jury challenge are 
facts brought out in connection with the jury system that 
sent Eugene Dennis. and his co-workers to prison, The 
governments own affidavits and testimony of jury clerk 
Witham ]. Borman revealed that at the very time the first 
Smith Act defendants were presenting evidence of a hand- 
picked. loaded, jury system to Judge Medina. the jury ol- 
ficials were secretly changing the 
pearance of tairness. 
At that time, the 
stopped picking prospective 
Directory of Di 
A system of s 
district voting Vas sudde nity 
told Judge Dimock. | 
ling testimony threw new the fr 
up character of the trial of the Communist Party leaders at 
Foley Square. Tt amounted to:an admission by the 
ernment that the were 
victed and jailed by a rigged jury system, 
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How is it that the alleged random met! hod of selecting 
panels continues to produce juries dominated by the owner- 
manager group in the community and virtually eliminates 
manual workers, Negroes and Puerto Ricans? 
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tions in filling out jury questionnaires and for 
To excuse for “hardship 


administrative 


service. Borman testified 
~ because they 
sp e| 
“hardship. 
is a judicial function and not the 
function of appointed jury officials. 


THE SMITH ACT indictments are seen again as law- 
less instruments in the hands of lawl ss anti-Americans who 
despise our Constitution and its legal protections against 
arbitrary arrest and frameup. 

The rage of the press solely becatise a judge sticks to 
the merest le tter o} the law tO} Crit week I ¢ veals that the 
press sees in the Smith Act indictments nothing but politi- 

cal lynch law. , 

They want hanging juries, hanging judges, 
impatient with any consideration of law or justice. 

The Smith Act trials are a menace to every American, 
the rage of the press shows. If fhey can rig juries for Com- 
munists they can rig them for everyone else, as is so often 
the case with Negro civtims, foreign-born, and members of 
the working class. 

The conviction and jailing of the Communist ‘11’ in 
Medina’s court were accomplished by a rigged jury sys- 
tem and a hanging judge seeking political advancement. 

It is intended by the McGraths and the Truman gov- 
ernment that every Smith Act trial must be a foregone con- 
clusion, They try to leave nothing to chance in preparing 
the result. 

There should be public demand for amnesty for all the 
framed Communist “11”; a quashing of all Smith Act indict- 
ments, and a great peoples movement for repealing this vile 
law altogether. 
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Betore this system was work d 
out the U.S. Department of Com- 
miecrcee complaine d the foreign im- 
porter who carried on trade with 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union “could not be prosecuted 
in the U.S. Inasmuch aS he Was 
not subject to U.S. jurisdiction.” 
With this new kind of “interna- 
tional conoperation,” the West 
Kuropean importer, in carrving 
on legitimate trade activities, “be- 
comes subject to legally entorce- 
able penalties imposed by _ his 
own government as well as to the 
applicable “penalties of the ex- 
porting country.” 

* 

OF COURSE the implications 
of this program reach far be- 
yond the prohibition of reship- 
ment of U.S. exports of West 
European importers to Eastern 
Europe. It is only a short step 
in this control arrangement to 
barring any U.S. exports from 
West European companies pro- 
ducing goods for shipment east- 
ward. In fact, the U.S. already 
has used the Marshall Plan to 
deny funds to companies trad- 
ing with Eastern Europe and 
the Soviet Union. 

One of the leading Washing- 
ton confidential letters from busi- 
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cal Poll Shows 
People Oppose 


Asia Intervention 
Almost halt of the 
Ind, 


in a recent poll wanted the U. 


readers inter- 
Post Tribune 
S 


to withdraw from Europe and Asia. 


viewed by Garv. 


Many in this group expressed the 
opinion that the U, should not 


have been in these areas to begin 


with. | 

To the question, “Are the peo- 
ple impatient enough with mount- 
ing difficulties of our foreign rela- 
to 
Europe and AsiaP” 


tions want to withdraw from) 
Seventy-six op- 
posed withdrawal and 60 favored 


it. | 

Other questions brought the fol- 
lo wing results: 

“Do you tend to believe 
‘peace’ and ‘appeasement are) 
synonymous?” Fifteen said they; 
were, while 115 said no. | 

“Do you look with a newly found | 
suspicion on foreigners and foreign- 
born?” Thirty-four said they did;| 
98 said they did not. 

On the question as to whether 
there was too much thought con- 
trol, 56 said “yes” and 31 said “no.” 

“Do people relate high taxes 
with our present policy of interna- 
tionalism?” brought 100 affirma- 
tive answers and 36 negative re- 


plies. 
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off 
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person must 


that will he much WOTSE 


should a 
if it can be prevented, 
“Tt this 


then it 
somewhere he found 
the courage. the 
cal power to deflect the 
from their present course 
a direction which holds some 
promise of an enduring peace 
in which the swords of war- 
fare can be beaten into the 
plowshares of welfare. | 

The labor m 
United States 
which allied wi 
ple and all ot demo- 
cratic Am«e reins capable of 
checking thé drive te and 
fascism. The outlook Karl 
Marx had of the working people 
“able to command peace is true 
today in this historic period as 
Ih TiO nother period of world 
history. On this May Day, 
1952, both the people oft the 
U.S. and the peoples of the 
world will see in the May Day 
parade a might» sign of giow- 
ing strength of the peace Mmove- 
ment in the United States. 

This year the absence of the 
national leaders of the Commu- 
nist Party: Eugene Dennis, 
Gus Hall, Benjamin ]. Davis, 
Henry Winston, Robert Thomp- 
son, John Gates, John William- 
son, Irving Potash, Jack Stachel, 

Carl Winters, James Jackson and 
ied should spur all to great- 
er activity to make up for their 
absence by greater . numbers, 
spirit and determination. From 
the courtroom at Foley Square, 
the 16 Communist leaders will 
be challenging the warmongers 
and defending the rights and 
freedom of all Americans. But 
we have a special responsibility 
to inspire and rally all possible 
support to this historic Day. 

The responsibility this May 
Day, 1952, is greater than 
ever. But the possibilities are 
even greater. Every one with 
a sense of political responsibil- 
ity, every contact, the entire 
family: one and all should swell 
the ranks this May Day, 1952, 
to “command peace where the 
would-be masters shout warl.’ 
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, e ples of the world as a require- ‘in defense headquarters showed. 
North Africa ment for world peace received that the World-Telegram and Sun 
special emphasis. published three on March 6, Mareh A 
(Continued From Page 3) | The point three of the World 26 and April 10; the New York’ ast enced 


. 3 ae Peace Conlerence appeal to the Journel-American one on March 
sae ge ae te ae United Nations stated in eltect 6; the Daily Mirror on March 5 
the world fight for peace is | **° “the forcible subjection of jand the Daily News on April Y. 
through our strug for ‘Khera- | colonial peoples fighting for. The language ol all was in the 
tion and inde ae | their treedom and independence, torm of a Waring to the judge, 
“The A rad BS er ee and ‘racial discrimination’ are with the Mirror asking in its edi 


| i both dangers to world peace.” {torial headline: “Who Is Judge 
yf Labor, to which our union is = | ecacine: | : g 
ot | -—-— Dimock? The World-Telegram, 


affiliated, — is a a on April 10, headlined its editorial, | 
prepar. ety ia na we wi Steel “Hint tor Judge Dimock” and on 
scheduled Peace Congress ot the March 26 bluntly charged in its 


Near. Middle East and North sal 4 cea, . ae 
vie, (Continued from Page 1) editoria readline: Court Favors’! 
tor Commies! (Reprinted from late edition of The Worker) 


He told of the meetings or- sign a contract on the basis of the : ne. | TI Hy f | iD ¢ 
re executive officers of the Citizens mergency on- 


v ELPA! d It} the shops, On the \\ SB recomnn nadatie iS. e 
docks, and on the jobs during In the meantime, the steel inter- Food Prices Uj fe rence released a statement Friday declaring that “a con- 
peace week of last November ‘ests and thet powe rtul COnUTES p ispiracy exists among editors ot a group ot New York news- 
by the General Contederation of sional lobby were. pressing several : ! 
lias plane wilt, four alltel | é ; iS }papers to deprive the 16 Commu- , — 
st OT, Pita ie # pat Bitell new moves tor Un 2p Rhee 12. 4 % Above ‘nists, now on trial under the Smith, tione - having ganged- up § 
groups, thre | emocra’ i¢ a ito block enactment of the SHS oO ! Act in Foley Square federal court, | *8atust Judge Dimock im the ui- | 
of the Algerian Manitesto, the terms. Senate Republican / leadet of a fair trial” timidation attempt are the New 
Communist Party of Algeria, ‘Styles Bridges is scheduled to in mee : York Daily News, the New York 
¢] te aE anil : 3 | | [hese newspapers are attempt- 
the vouth organization, and troduce today a resolution calling re- ored qj 7 : ; Mirror and the Werld-Tele ‘gram Oc | 
prominent indiivduals. itor a judiciary committee investiga ing to incite a wave of hysteria to Sun. 

In this areca Rea;Tr Oran. Al- ‘hon of Truman s seizure of the WASHINGTON. April 13 (FP). intimidate Federal Judge Edward | In a telegram to the Daily 
Fern, the Democratic pees . stee| mills. Sen. Robert . latt All lhe suireau ot Labor Statistics re. y Dimock.” the statement de-| News. Cliftord T. McAvoy. chair- : 
the Algerian ame Sore nounced his support ot that reso- 1 rted ine reasing prices ot tresh clared. “This editorial gang-up man of the CEDC executive come 
1 A00 mgnatures to ‘ ' — lution. fruits and vegetables and eggs sent mittee, auswering the News’ edi- | 
Peace Council's —— © Attorneys of the steel companies ¢},e food price index up another 0.3 torial attack upon Judge Dimock, ° 
Five Power Pact for Peace, out were expected to take new steps percent between March 15 and declared that “the editorial _ ig 
of 170,000 signatures collected in court in an effort to block enact- \farch 31 on the basis of an eight-|prive the detendants of a fair trial }iased and distorts the true issues 
in Algeria during this organized | ment of the WSB recommendations. ‘city survey and to produce another Medina- in jurv challenge now betore 
“neace week, In Oran 3.900 lhe rise lifted the food price in-, like le ral lynching in this trial. Judge Dimock.” 


signatures were collected. dex to 225.5 pereent of the average, \ What A eat editors want is a kan- Dusieeia | $ 
: 1 eT Oe ea ee ta 
THERE WERE two especial- | 0.7 pereent above March | this | first and try ‘em afterward. Such | Hat the U.S. Supreme (leet has . 
ly interesting areas near Oran | (Continued from Page 1) year and 12.5 percent above June/an attitude exhibits a real contempt’ sustained Federal Judge Medina’s & 
on my way to Morocco. The |. oh, by the défendants might 15, 1950, the last pre-Korean war'for the established constitutional | rejection of then: dail <aee. 
areas of Ain-Temouchent,. an me Stan aiein por would |tigure. Prices of apples rose I1 per-| ‘right of due process of law ‘°F lenge of the jury selection system | 
agricultural center where the interfere with the work of the cemt in the 15-day period and| persons charged.” in the first Communist trial. 
pons had collected 10.0 ‘U.S. Census Bureau. Defense Of@nses ad poscen. ‘ Among: the newspapers werent Sam Kanter, executive secretary. 
signatures: and Sidi-Bel-Abbes, Ispokesmen pointed out, however, | of the Citizens Emergency De- 
where 2.300 signatures were col- ithat the 1950 decennial <= OVERFLOW ‘CONFERENCE ifense Conference. in a letter to a 
lectet!, : ; has long ago completed in the | World -Telegram & Sun editorial 
Phe growing resistance of the jnain and that the Census Bureau — Judge Dimock, wrote: 
women of North Africa against ihas the technical facilities for switt Oe elitrsia|) Bi & crase 
colonialism is seen in the young ‘compliance with the subpena. ( sr fee 
mothers on the streets, who ‘Similar analyses are constantly be- example  unprncipled attempts 
show hatred for their ee ‘ing made by the Census Bureau ‘More than 150 delegates from ported a growing understanding] to influence Judge Dimock by 
ree ease ry a ya 7% for private business groups, the community @mong, their on tal agg of the unethical pressure. Had any ‘left 
ee TOs Coe a ee Se eee aetkesmem continecd, add-;| = «ss ss E ; basic isnes involved in this yearS|pewspaner done something like 
tables. With gaunt*arms they ling that 84 defendants were per- groups packed the Assembly H: alll parade: Peace, Negro Rights, Wage this. sen would be the “ad adi. 
must beg for alms, as_ their ectly willing to pay the usual fee of Local 140, Furniture Workers! sreame er and Civil Liberties. with torially as in the past, to shrick: 
babies suck at empty breasts. for such work. ° Union Saturday to hear the reports particular emphasis upon repeal of Jail ‘em for contempt of court.” 
The development of the wom- | he preliminary hearing on the of May Day committee leaders|the Smith, McCarran and Taft-|; 


lends credence to the growing be- 
lief that a conspiracy exists to de- 


shops, unions and 


ener ap me ibesation and jury chailenbe Is rege to con- from throughout the city. The, HartleyMaws, | 4 * 
Algerian Women's Movement jof David ‘L. Keslen, . ce Bu. teverflow audience lined the walls : | 
for Peace which recently col- ‘reau specialist om oceunational and outer-hall of the meeting room’ | : 


lected signatures among Mos- istatistics. Kaplan was on the stand during an enthusiastic meeting that Preper Place SSS eS See 


lem women. The newspaper [act Monday when the lings ‘lasted three hours. Electrolysis 
ee - | ‘ proceedings | 
Liberte” published a_ letter ‘were adjourned in order to enable Reports on May Day progress Benjamin Gitlow, renegade sIT’S SO INEXPENSIVE 


a ' 
from one group, “We went from ithe defense to gather additional|were forthcoming fro mall bor-, from Communism since 1929 and “to Rid Yourself of Unwanted : 


house to house, organized a gala imaterial for an iiioas of the high oughs, and a major part of the’ professional fingerman for witch- t Hair Forever! ramous experts re- 8 
atfair in a large hall and at- {rate of rejections of manual work- New York trade union movement hunters andthe FBI is-now cant- ~ nove mmanted hair permanently from & 
. . . Shica _—. rs ‘ R 1 . ace, or y. Privacy. Sensationa 
tended a religious ceremony at jers and others coming from the ‘including workers, shop chairmen satasine Sor Gin, abet A. Well estate. Quich .secaite. ten -alse & 

which the 80 women present ‘poorer districts at the city. and union representatives from treated. Free consultation. . 
signed the apneal. We organized ) T he newspaper campaign is CON- Fur, Amalgamated u l ot h in g. He will address a Volunteers for Bap os geen oo 
small meetings mn courtvards, | sidered in some legal circles to ILG WU, Shoe, Distributive and Taft rally in the Hotel New Seites 12901-1102 e@ LO 3-4218 
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gathering audiences from door jemanate directly from the U. S.,others. Major theme of the con-; Yorker Tuesday night. He will Ren 
to door, ‘Attorney's office. Persons analyz- ference was expressed by a repre- | be intreduced to the meeting by = — 


As supporters of the Women's ing the editorials point to internal ‘sentative of the Carment May Day | | Benjamin Spolansky, who has JAC K R. 
International Democratic Fed- evidence of a central direction: jicommittee who said: “This year. been one of the earliest anti- | ry R 0 p S K y 


eration, representing 90,000,000 | \© Similarity of language in a garment workers wil Iturn out in| Communist agents of the FBI 
million women of ‘the word, number of editorials. — igreater numbers than in any of the | having gained prominence in that 
two women leaders from Al- | ¢@ The nse of highly inaccessible | parades of recent history.” capacity as a stoolpigeon since jj All kinds ef insurance including anto- 
gerta and Tnnisia, Abassia Fodil ‘quotations from the Eugene Den-' ‘Trade union representatives re-| the infamous Palmer raids in | ™®™%™* ®re. life, compensation, ete. 
of Oran, and Fatma Ben Sliman nis a | ee eee ae. ee ne 1919 and later i in the service of 799 Broadway CR 5-3826 


of Tunisia, served on the Inter-* printed in 22 volumes and very | —-_- ——— 
national Wonren’s Commission ttew newspaper editorial — “ Mill End Goods ; 


r oa 1 ‘ 
to Korea, which recently re- jare known to have it available. 
I purchased a Mfg's close-out of 


— — —o oe com- | Last weck, the newspaper ro ; tien oil tao? ae 

mitted) by mernican Sy ng- ‘sure campaign was denounced by | Near om outarter 

man Rhe* troops in Korea. Clitterd T. McAvoy, chairman ve 7 ; White ther — sea on 
North ‘Africa had delegates at |the Citizens Emergency Conter-| : MILL END IMPORTS * 

the Secand World Peace Con- ence, and editorially attacked by | WASHINGTON, April 13.—An 90 FE. 1tth St. — Meem 206 

ference held in’ November, 1950, |Ted O. Thackrey, editor of the jofficial of the ClO Communic a-| _ aceon . Open Gal to 2 Pa 

in Warsaw, where ‘the Kberation | Daily Compass. itions Workers Union said today | ee 

ELNA SEWING MAOHINE—rated tops. yy = 


of the 800,000,000 | 
000, colonial peo- | A compilation of the editorials that representatives of the union | Independent Consumer Research Orgn. | Moving and Storage 
ae the Ohio Bell Telephone et eee ae ee Standard | ee > 
se ae | ‘tem appear to be “nearing an agree-| Mth Sts.) GR 3-789, ae MOVING ¢ STORACE 
| y ine : on D q ment in wage contract talks at HOME 9 | 
§ Cleveland. |Two FAMILY HOUSE—oll—2-car garage.) FRANK GIARAMITA 


1 Union preside nt Joseph A. Beirne | S-room apartment, available. sacrifice i 1g B. th St GR 7.2457 


at $13,500. Box 1380 Daily ‘Worker. near Srd Ave. 


) ' gjexpressed “cautious optimism” that) “°° 
GREETING BLANK : SERVICES EFFICIENT © RELIABLE 


ia 43-state strike against the Bell 
: system may be settled “shortly.”| (Painting) — = carer 


_- el -_ —_— a ee 


+ Beirne said he has received “en-!PAINTING and decorating 
; NA 8-5344 or FS 17-1451, call ang time. | ~ Opticians end Optometrists 


To appear on special page devoted to greeting the victims of ' couraging reports from New York} — or 

the Smith and McCarran Acts, especially our editor John Gates; | aa well as Cleveland. __(Uphelstery) | UNITY OPTICAL CO. 
—— — —-- —— - — BOFA rewebbed, relined, springs retied tn in 152 FLATBUSH AVE 

and Benjamin J. Davis, president of the former publishers of. “ 


your home. Reasonable Furniture re- 
0 : paired, slipcovered, reupholstered. ram Near Atlantic Ave. — Our Outy Office 
meres. \ radely attention, mornings 9-1. HYcanith | ELI ROSS, Optometrist 
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' rial and labor. Slipcevers. Estimates 
country on the road to disaster] given. Anywhere N.Y. and N. Jersey. (| 2'89 SXAMINED EWE SXERGISES 


like all other dictatorships. . AO 2-0406. 

“What will ‘the United States, } _ ‘TELEVISION 
should this anti-American and/Tv SERVICE and installations immediate 
‘basically subversive measure go| S*temtion to all oatis $3 plus parts. Call } 


into effect have to offer the world? win Mane 


‘Mera, concentration camps, ‘the; — ] hire 1 ane 13 ~Ape RUE | 
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HITLER BANNED IT, U.S. TRIED TO STOPIT; 
WEST GERMANS SEE ANTEWAR FILM 


By DAVID PEATT 


Lewis Milestone’s ERIS, 
anti-war film ‘All’ Quiet On The 
Western Front’ which was ban- 
ned for 20 years im Germany, is 


at last playing in seme 4,000 
West German movie houses and 
“doing an excellent business,” 
says a story in the current issue 
of Variety magazine. 

The film: “is. expected. to run 
at least a -vear in west Germany.” 
(Its revival in the U.S. in 1950 
stirred millions When the Na- 


tional Legion of Decency at-- 


tacked it for allegedly contain- 


ing a “suggestive sequence,” 
ene critic asked “Was it the se- 
quence which suggested that war 
is hell.”) 

“All 
Berlin in 1931. Goebbels’ 
the theatre in protest. 
banned soon afterwards, 
mained banned throughout 


Hitler era. ; 


Its revival in Germany as in 
the U. S was greeted, said Va- 
riety, “as an event by the press 
and ‘the public and also is being 
watched for its political impact.’ 

The, German reviews: of the 
film “were more than favorable. 
Some called the picture cinematic 
history. Others claimed it should 
be seen by all who may not have 
experienced the first World War, 
knew the second World War, 
and now want to prevent the 
next World War. 


“Communists are officially | 
publicizing the picture,” said 
Variety, “purportedly for paci- 
fist reasons.” 

How natural for the front- 
line advoeates of peace to make 
use of an anti-war film like 
‘All Quiet’ and how logical for 
the warmakers to say that it is 
the wrong. kind of picture to 


show todav. 


“A few months ago,” the 
trade paper said, “High (U,S.) 
Commission officials tumed 
thumbs down. on ‘All Quiet’ 
being shown to Germans, on the 
—— that is was the wrong 
ind of picture to show during 
the wooing of Germans 
NATO membership.” 


Fortunately, the High Com- 
mission's offiee could -nly ad- 
vise. It had no power to en- 
force its objections. The film 
“was passed by the German Con- 
trol Office.” ~ 

In the parlance of Variety, 
“biz” (business) has been ex- 
cellent.” 


tor 


Quiet’ was first shown. in’ 
storm-_ 
troopers released white mice in 
It was! 
and re-' 
the: 


4 OTS HERE FOLKS! 


Jacob Shaefer. 


By HGWARD FAST 


When at last the guns were 
silent, 

27 the graves where children 
ay 

The crying passed away, 

And the dead had stopped their 
weeping, 

Little children sleeping 

While the night turned into day. 


Then I saw that the wheat was 
golden 
On ‘the vast and rolling plain, 
And I heard the people singing, 
A thousand bells were ringing, 
Yet the little children sleeping, 
Forgotten of their weeping. 
Stirred not, though the wind 
blew sweetly. 


Thev went to sleep with a Jul- 
laby; 

Goto sleep, my baby child, 

Close your little eves, 

Yor eyes so wide and clear and 
round, 

And see no burning gasoline, 

The gentle, jellied gasoline 

That burns with a flame so pure 
and serene, 

That the scorched bone stands 
out white and clean, 

And hear no sound 

Of bursting bombs that fall 
around, 

And tear the flesh and rend the 
ground, 

And hear no sound 

of screaming pain, 

From the guts of a man gone 
half insane, 


; 
’ i. “ts 


. But close your eyes, my bbay 
child, ~ 


And how does 
Korean, 

The land where we hold a lien 
| On every inch of blasted soil 
And every hour of human toil 


it sound in 


tears 
And every hour of awful fears, 


| And. every cup of fresh-swept | 


no doubt, 

Expressive the whisper, 
phonic the shout 

Of Screaming pain 


A language expressive, I have | 


sym | 


From the guts of a man gone | 
half insane? 


| earliest time. 


Die gently, little children, 

And dry your frightened tears, 

And have no. fears, 

You are rescued from oppres- | 
sion, 

And the “free world” 
pression 

And all the bits of brain and 
bone, 

The wail of pain, the anguished 
moan, : 

The stink of burning human | 
flesh, 

Lacerations bleeding fresh 

Are nothing, vou see, 

Since they make you free, 


from de- 


When was a lullaby like this | 
composed before | 

By men who came from a for- | 
eign. shore, 

And when will the memory go | 
awav | 

From the scorched earth where | 
the children lay? | 
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RUSSIA'S 
Boris N. Menshutkin. 


LOMONOSOV. By 
| Princeton 
| University Press. Princeton. 208 
| pp. $4. 

‘By ROBERT FRIEDMAN 


' Russia’s ‘Lomonosov’ is the au- 


'thoritative biography of the 18th 


‘century genius who rose to pre-| 


leminence as chemist, phvsicist. 
‘poet, artist, mineralogist and _his-| 
|torian. ; 
: The work was written before 
the Soviet revolution, and was pub- 


‘lished, in revised form, again in 
1938 in Russia. 


| The author provides a concise 


but thorough account of the many- 
sided activities of Lomonosov. 
'who was praised by Pushkin as 
‘one who “scrutinized and fath- 
‘omed everything.” 

| Like the great poet, Lomonosov! 
iwas a foe of clerical, reaction. 
‘Where Pushkin championed the 
‘Russian language of the common, 
people as the language of his coun-. 
| try’s literature, Lomonosov pio- 


, 1 
ineered in the use of Russian im) 


' scientific and scholarly work. 
' He pioneered, ‘too, in electrical, 
esearch; anticipated by almost a 


en 


Shostakovich : 
Oratorio to Be 
Given May I7 


| Dmitri Shostakovich’s Oratorio 
Song of the Forests which won ac- 
claim in Europe and Canada, will! 
be performed. for the first time in 
New York by the People’s Phil- 
harmonic Chorus in Town Hall, 
‘Saturday evening, May 17. 


} The program will also include 
“The Martyr's Blood’ by the late 


oo 


BIOGRAPHY OF A RUSSIAN | 
GENIUS OF THE 18th CENTURY 


‘century the modern kinetic theory 
‘of gases and the study of the 
atomic structure of substances. 


His interests were vast, encom-' 
passing glass-making, optics, navi- 
gation, geology, linguistics, as well! 
as the fields enumerated above. 

To quote Pushkin again: “He 
founded our first university; rather. : 


ihe himself was our first university.’ 
G ° Oo | 


To an American who before the 
|publication of this study would. 
ihave been hard put to identify 


Lomonosov, let: alone to enumerate | 
his outstanding — contributions to. 
world science, this: book may sug- 

gest something else again. | 


|the Russians for claiming one or! 
another scientific discovery or in-| 
vention as their own. 


Does not our own belated: dis- 
covery of Lomonosov suggest that} 
what we have here, rather than| 
some. alleged Russian vanity, is 
fast our own inexcusable and com- 
nlacent ignorance? 


Cn 


Due to technical difficulties 


We 


Scoreboard,” does not appear today. It will be resumed tomorrow. | 


' a 


Lester Rodney's column, “On the 


| expressing 
| cuss any other suggestion. 


| the 
. Germany in.the form of an all- 


Our Soviet-hating journals spend, 
a good deal of their time deriding | 


oa . 
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WASHINGTON.—Below is an 
unofficial: translation of the So- 
viet note given to the U. S. repre- 
sentatvie in Moscow. Wednesday 
by. Soviet Foreign Minister An- 
drei Y. Vishinsky: 

“IN CONNECTION. with the 
note of the Government of: the 
United States of America of 
March 25; the Soviet Govern- 
ment considers it necessary to 


state the following: 


“In its note of March 10, the 
Soviet Government suggested to 
the Government of the United 
States. of Ameriea and also to 
the Governments of Creat. Brit- 
ain and France without delay to 
discuss the question of the peace 
treaty with Germany in order 
that an agreed draft of a peace 
treaty would be prepared at the 
With the aim of 
facilitating the preparation of a 
peace ‘reaty the Soviet Govern- 


| ment’ presented a draft of bases 


of a peace.treatvy with Germany 
agreement also to dis- 


“The Soviet Government sug- 
gested in this connection that the 
peace treatv. be worked out’ with 
immediate participation of 


German Government. In the 
note of March 10 it was: foreseen 
also that the U.S.S.R, U.S:A.. 
England and France_ fulfilling 


| Oecupation function in Germany, 


should review questions: of con- 
ditions favorable to the earliest 
formation of an all-Cerman gov- 
ernment expressing the will of 
the German people. 

. 

“INTRODUCING its sugges- 
tion regarding the question of 
the peace treaty with Germany 
Freee the formation of an all-Ger- 
man Government, the Seviet 
orto proceeded from the 
fact that the decision to state 
hasic questions has great sigmfi- 
cance for strengthening. peace in 
Europe and responds to the re- 
quirements of just relationship 
to lawful national interests of the 
German people. 

“The urgenev of the conelu- 
sion of the peace treaty with Ger- 
manv creates the necessitv that 
the Govérnments of the U.S.S.R.., 
U. S. A., England and. Franee 
take immediate measures for the 
unification of Germany and the 
formation of an all-German gov- 


"| ernment. 


“In this connection the Soviet 
Government considers it neces- 
sary that the Governments of 
the -U.S.S.R., United. States of 
America, England and France 
without delay discuss the ques- 
tion of conducting free all-Ger- 
man elections, as was suggested 
earlier. Recognition on the part 
of the Government of _ the 
U.S.S.R:., United States of Amer- 
ica, England and France of the 
necessity of conducting free, all- 
German elections will create th 
full possibility of ; 


ture. 
“As regards the suggestion in 


connection with the future free 


all-German election, regarding 
checking by the United Nation 
Commission of the existence of 
conditions for such elections, this 
suggestion is in contradiction 
with the United Nations Charter 
| which, in accordance with Article 
107, excludes interference by the 
United Nations in German af- 
fairs. Such a check could be car- 
ried out by a commission formed 
by the four powers: fulfilling oc- 
cupation functions in Germany, 
e Government of the 
Unifed States of America has 
an opportunity to dcquaint 
itself with the draft of bases of 
@ peace treaty with Germany set 
forth by the Soviet Govern- 
ment: —The Government of the 
United States of America did 
not express agreement to enter 
into discussion of this draft and 
of a peace treaty. 


“Meanwhile, the Government 


of the United States of America 


conducting’ 
| such elections in the nearest fu- 


TEXT OF NEW SOVIET NOTE, 
ON GERMAN PEACE TREATY 


introduced.a series of object‘ons 
to the specific points of. the Se- 
viet. draft of. bases of the peace 
treaty with Germany which in- 
volved further exchange of notes 
between the Governments and 
delay of decision of. questions 
in dispute which could have 
been avoided by direct discus- 
sion between the powers: Inas- 
much, however, as in the note 
to the United States of America 
of March 25:such questions: are 
presented, the Soviet Govern- 
ment considers it necessary to 
dwell on these questions. 


“IN THE SOVIET draft of 
the basis of a peace treaty with 
Germany it said: 

“Germany obligates itself not 
to enter any kind of coalition or 
military alliances directed against 
any power whieh has taken part 
with armed forces in the war 

against Germany. 

“The Soviet Government sug- 
gests that such proposal is in ae- 

cord with the interests of* the 
powers fulfilling occupational 
functions in Germany and of 
neighboring powers, and, in 
equal measure with the interests 
of Germany itself as a peace- 
loving and demoetatic govern- 
ment. In such suggestions there 
is no inadmissible limitation of 
the sovereign rights of the Ger- 
man Government. But this sug- 
gestion also excludes the inclu- 
sion of Germany in any on or 
other group of powers directed 
against any’ kind of peace-loving 
state. 

“In the Soviet draft regarding 
the peace treaty with Germany 
it said: ‘Germany will be per- 
mitted its) own. national armed 
forces (land, air and sea), nec- 
essary for the defense of the 
country. 


AS IS KNOWN, the Soviet 
government introduced similar 
suggestions alse regarding the 
draft peace treaty with Japan. 
Such suggestion is in accord 
with the principle of national 
sovereignty and equal rights be- 
tween governments. It is impos- 
sible to imagine such a position 
whereby Japan would have the 
right of its national armed forces 
designed for the defense of the 
country but Germany would be 
deprived of: this right and would 
be placed in a worse position. 
There cannot be anv doubt 


- that in. the interest of peace, as 


in the interest of the German 
nation, it will be much better 
to create such armed forces than 
to create in West Germany hire- 
ling troops of revengers. headed 
by fascist-Hitlerite generals ready 
to engulf Europe into a_ third 
World War. 

Regarding German ffontiers; 
the Soviet government cansiders 
quite sufficient and definitive the 
pravisions in thig matter of the 
Potsdam conference which were 
accepted by the government of 
the United States of America as 
well as the governments of 
USSR and Great Britain with 
whieh France associated herself: 

“The Soviet government pro- 
poses dnew to the government of 
the United States of America to 
enter, together with the govern- 
ments of England and France, 
into discussion of the peace 
treaty with Germany and also 
the: question of the unification 
of Germany and the creation of 
an all-German government. The 
Soviet government does not see 
the basis for delays to the deci- 
sion of these questions. 

“It is just now that the ques- 
tion is being decided: whether 
does not propose its own draft 
Germany will be re-established 
as a united, independent, peace- 
loving state entering into the 
family of peace-loving peoples 
of Europe or whether the divi- 
sion of Germany, and connected 
with. it the: threat of war in a 
rope, will remain. 

“The Soviet government ae 
simultaneously, sending similar 
ndtes: to: the. governments - of 
England and: France.” 


. 
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FIVE QUESTIONS TO BE PUT BY ALP TO TODAY'S BUDGET HEARING. 


By MICHAEL SINGER 

Five explosive questions that 
will “rock the city"—if truthfully 
answered — will be put to the 
Board of Estimate at final budget 
hearings today. 

The queries based on under-as- 
sessed big commercial and indus- 
trial property are expected to high- 
light the biggest mass turnout of 
the three-day hearings. Tenants, 
consumers, unionists and commu- 
nity representatives are scheduled 
to jam the chamber in City Hall 
to counter-attack the Impellitteri- 
Dewey “relief standard” budget: 
with its $34 million in new public 
taxes and higher fare conspiracy. 

Arthur Schutzer, state executive 


secretary of the American Labor 
Party, who will present the big- 
gest under-assessment challenge 
ever to face the Board in public 
hearing, said yesterday he will 
substantiate kis charges with charts 
= official facts and figyres. 

e 1946-47 budget, assess- 
tine on alterations to ordinary 
real estate were valued at $15,- 
873,500 as against $32,078,600 in 
1951-52 and new construction of 


porations, will ask the Board; 

© Why is this vast amount of 
new construction and alterations 
not reflected in sharp increases in 
assessments upon commercial and 
industrial property? 

® Why was the sales price of six 
office buildings in January, 1952, 
128 percent of assessed valuation? 

® Whw was the sales price of 


valua- 


wass assessed at $10,056,560 as | 


year. 

Schutzer, tracing similar huge 
alterations and new construction 
by big industrial and utility cor- 


—— - 


KINGS COUNTY 
AMERICAN LABOR PARTY 


Opens 1952 Presidential Campaign 


DINNER 


compared to $253,359,990 this 


20 loft buildings in January, 1952, 
123.7 percent of sained 


ordinary real estate six years ago |tion? 


© Why was the-sales price of 
23 loft buildings in February, 1952, 
133.8 percent of assessed valua- 
tion? 

® Why does the proposed bud- 
get call for unaif taxes on con- 
sumers, instead of making the big 
real estate interests pay what they 
ought to on office buildings, | 
utility corporation structures, large 
department stores, and other com- 
mercial and industrial property? 


‘SAME VALUATION 


ithat in the 1932 depression year | 


the hearing yesterday, “of the to- 
tal assessed valuation of real es- 
state being 233 million dollars 
LESS than it was 20 years ago.” 
He charged that this under-assess- 
ment was deliberately overlooked 
so that the two major parties, con- 
niving with Wall Street, could shift 
the major cost of city expenses to 
the consumers and small homeown- 
ers. 


Calling on the Board to reject 
the “nuisance” taxes and take if- 
mediate “responsibility” for find- 
ing the necessary revenues through 
proper assessments on big com- 
mercial and _ industrial realty, 
Schutzer charged that in all the 
“cozy Impellitteri-Dewey conter- 
ences, not a word was issued on 


| Schutzer’s testimony will show auto use taxes. 


this scandalous bonanza for wealthy 
property owners. 

The ALP will submit alterna- 
tives to the 3 percent sales tax, 
$60 annual overnight parking 


Among the new 
revenue-producing proposals are a' 


will also present programs to end 
the present tax gouge on the peo- 

sis ead oe ‘tisan fiscal swindle 
in the 1952- budget. 


Ask Washington 
Act to Save 
Spain Strikers 


Renewing its demand for Wash- 
ington intervention to save 27 Bar- 
celona strike leaders, the Joint 
Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee 
announced it had learned that 
these Spanish patriots are now be-. 
ing tried before Franco courtmar- 
tials in closed session. 


charge, l-cent cigarette tax, and/| 


World-wide protests in behalf 
of the Barcelona strike leaders, 


most of whom are leading Cata- 


itotal assessed valuation was $19,-|stock transfer tax, upward revision |lonian Communists, have thus far 


FOR PEACE 


‘ 


SECURITY 


° Hen. Vite Marcantonio 


Reservation $6.50 per person 


Call KINGS COUNTY ALP 
595 Flatbush Ave. Brooklyn 25, BU 41513 


. — <> - ae 
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"e | 


A Symposium on 


“THE FUTURE OF GERMANY 
and WORLD PEACE” 


Participants in the Symposium 
MISS MARY VAN KLEECK, industrial economist 


CEDRIC BELFRAGE, Editor of the National Guardian 
RICHARD SASULY, Economist and author of “I. G. FARBEN” 
DR. CORLISS LAMONT, Author and lecturer, will moderate 


Time: Wednesday, April 23rd — 8 P. M. 


Place: YUGOSLAV-AMERICAN HOME 
405 West 4lst Street, near 9th Ave. 


oe 


MM et a 


Nearly 100 people climaxed the week-long picketing of the 
South African Consulate Friday. The demostration in support o 
the civil disobedience campaign in South Africa against segregation | 
under the’ Malan regime was sponsored by the Council on African 
Affairs, Freedom Associates and the Great New York Negro La- 
bor Council. 

The picketline Friday night included Louis E. Burnham, edi- 
tor of Freedom, and George B. Murphy, managing editor. 


Admission 75 Cents 


Auspices: National Council of American-Soviet Friendship 


114 East 32nd Street — Phone - 3-2080 
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- SNOT ANSEHEN RAH VON ERNE BABB 


est st) ds 0 
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SOME OF THE COURSES OFFERED ON MONDAY NIGHTS... 
The Negro Liberation Movement __ DOXEY A. WILKERSON 
HARRY K. WELLS 
DAVID GOLDWAY 
BERNARD FRIEDMAN 


plus many others 


Register and Attend Classes Tonight and All Week Long 


Progressive Education 
The Soviet Union 


FREEDOM 616,935,429. In 1952, despite bil- from $6.75 to $10°per capita of 
in commercial properties, addition-|million increase in state aid to the: others. 
Candidate for President Candidete’ tar VieoPresident ‘al property investments by utili- education, and prohibition of any! In a telegram sent to the State 
Dr. W.E.B. DuBois 
” is $19,483,891,881. Speakers from the Tenant Con-|asserted he had learned that the 
} “Thus, we get the astounding sumer and Welfare Council, United military trials of the 27 had al- 
, Clark and Henry Stse., Brooklyn, N.Y. poms Franco government that they 
DEMONSTRATE SATURDAY TO)". sc cccices scabies 
of these and other trade unionists 
involving death penalties are be- 
Yankee Stadium to protest the refusal of the management of the _ Dr. Straus said the grouping of 
Yankee baseball team to hire Negro players, it was announced yes- four non-Communist parties in 
Yankees, asking him to meet with a group representing Bronx |against “the new wave of police 
church, civic and labor organizations to discus the question. terror, house arrests, jailings and 
Rosenberg Case 
Joseph Brainin, chairman of the 
National Committee to Secure Jus- 
tice in the Rosenberg Case, com- 
tions of Julius and Ethel Rosen- 
berg and Morton Sobell for a re- 
Julius Rosenberg and Morton So- 
‘bell prepare to present appeals 
‘ 
e ito the great tribunal of American 
|public opinion. 
rt AY ES he Pay | “Committees seeking justice 
|have been formed in nearly every 
‘being scheduled for the next ‘six 
at the JEFFERSON SCHOOL = |= 
Alexander Trachtenberg will 
address a meeting called for today 
Hat, Cap and Millinery May Day 
Committee to make preparations 
Coming 


lions of dollars of new construc- the state-returne ot New York City forced the release of 13 and slow- 
HONOR: 
ties, and industriaf plant expan-jfare increase by amending the,Department over the weekend, Dr. 
Friday, April 18, 1952 — 7 P. M. 
picture,” said Schutzer, in a state- Electrical, Radio and Machine jready started behind closed doors 
He also declared reliable sources 
HIT YANKEES’ BIAS POLICY 
ing speeded up by the Franco gov- 
terday by the Bronx County ALP. ‘Barcelona (Coordinacion Catalana) 
tortures” in Barcelona. 
100 JOIN IN FINAL DAY OF 
meeting on the U.S. Court of Ap- 
hearing. 
before the U. S. Supreme Court 
major city in the country, and 
Hat Workers Will 
(Monday) at 6 p.m. at the Malin | 
for participating in the May Day 
“JEWISH LIFE’ presents a Tribute te 


ition of office buildings, alterations under the Moore Formula, a $150 ed up the scheduled execution of 
Mr. Vincent Hallinan °* Mrs. Charlotta Bass [| 
‘sions, the total assessed valuation |State Rapid Transit Law. Mark Straus, committee chairman, 
HOTEL ST. GEORGE ‘ment made public in advance of! ‘Workers, and mass organizations |despite previous promises of the 
lin London indicate that the “trials 
A demonstration will be held this Saturday at noon outside the ernment.” 
The ALP has also sent a letter to Dan Topping, owner of the [has issued an international appeal 
Plan Rallies on 
PICKETING S. AFRICA CONSUL 
* 
-peals decision denying the peti- 
“While attorneys for Ethel and 
‘this committee will take the case 
scores of largé public rallies are 
Hear Trachtenberg 
Studios, 225 W. 46th St., by the 
parade. 
the Warsaw Ghetto Fighters. Distinguished 


speakers and artists; Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, 
Albert E. Kahn, Morris Schappes, Lucy 
Brown, Morris Carnovsky, Inger Hardisen, 
etc. Hotel Diplomat, Wednesday, April 16, 
1952—8:15 p.m.. Tickets at Jewish Life 
office, 22 E. 17th St. Room 601—WA 4-5740 
or at door. Adm. $1.20. 

WE NEED YOUTH—yYouth to fight fer 
a “Better Tomorrow’—Join the Youth 
Division of Civil Rights Congress in a get- 
s; acquainted party Friday, April 18th, at 
>|) p.m. Yugoslav-American Home, 405 W. 


Catalogs 
-available at office 


Jefferson School of Social Science 


575 Avenue of the Americas — WA 9-1600 


Cleveland Editor 
Hits Political 
Prison Camps 


Daily | 


Reentered as second class matter Oct. 22, 1947, at the postoffice at New York, N. Y. under the act of March 3, 1879 


or 


- 


centration camps under the McCarran Act and their intended 


use to jail “subversives” is in itself “anti-American and basic-! (8 Pages) 
ally subversive,” Spencer D. Irwin, 


CLEVELAND, April 13.—Construction of U. S. con- Vol. XXIX. No, 75 


New York, Monday, April 14, 1952 


ap *° * Price 10 Cents 


foreign editor of the “Cleveland 
Plain Dealer,” charged in that 
paper here. Writing on April 6, 
Irwin declared: 

“It is a sorry commentary on 
our times that neither the eooted 
representatives of the people nor | 
any of the candidates running for! 
office can see the danger to our 
liberties within. They all find . 
easier to look for these threats on 
the other side of the world, when | 
the real ones are under their noses.” 

Irwin printed, as evidence a 
public fear of and opposition to 


Gov't Seeks to Block Probe of 
Negro Exclusion from Juries 


the McCarran Act and the con-| 
centration camp program, the’ 
statements of Oregon religious 
leaders, including two _ bishops, 


Pro gress sives Urge 


“What could be more anti-. 
American than _ concentration 
camps? Not for convicted Com-' 
munists, but for anyone that a: 


committee believes Kolds ideas dis- Giately put into effect the wage increases agreed to by the|; 


C. W. Baldwin, secretary of the Progressive Party, yes-|cution which served a show-cause' government. When 
terday demanded that the Secretary of Commerce imme- Order on the defendants late that served a similar subpena last fall 


—_ 


A desperate effort to prevent the defense in the case of 
the 16 Smith Act victims from learning the extent of the ex- 


clusion of Negroes from New York jury service will open in 


Federal Court this (Monday) morn- — 
|persons and question them directly, 


} tag in 
and the gem of Chicago, 5. lan impractical alternative, counsel 
; nouncing the program. Efforts to quash a defense sub- 2:9 
He wrote: e ay pena on the U.S. Census Bureau. previous efforts to obtain similar 


were started Friday by the prose- information were blocked by the 


defendants 


‘day. The order was the first step 


it met similar frenzied opposition 
in the prosecution's efforts to quash | 


from the prosecution. At that time 


tasteful to the administration. ‘Wage Stabilization Board for the 


What could be more subversive |steelworkers. 
than this negation of the whole: “There can be no question about! 
due process of law? ithe merit of the steelworkers’ case,” 
“The _function of McCarran’s|Baldwin said. “The Government's! . 
six concentration camps depends|economic stabilization program has * 
on the existence of a state of} permitted rising prices and fabulous 
emergency. Senator’ James O./|protits while the  steelworkers’ 
Eastland, Democrat, Mississippi, | wages have been frozen since 1950.| 
has introduced a resolution call-|Present take-home pay does not 
ing on Congress to declare an permit a healthful and decent 
emergency now. standard of living for the families’. 
“We wonder if these senators of the men who produce steel. 

and those who vote with them!) “The WSB has proposed the in- 
have any idea what the United creases. The President has approved 
. : States stands for? If this is them. The profit-swollen coffers of 
Americanism then America is |the steel industry can pay these 
‘doomed, for the application of!increases without increasing the 
their dictatorship would put this price of steel. 

(Cont'nued on Page 6) “Having seized the _ industry, 


thus limiting the 


increase to the steel 
After three days 
tiations, Philip Murr 


Steel, who heads 


‘in Washington at 2 


the steelworkers is 
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fredom of action for collective bar- 
»| gaining, the Administration has the; 
‘responsibility of granting the wage 


the United Steelworkers, and Joha 
A. Stephens, vice-p pycsident of U. § 


committee, will resume negotiations | 


Last Friday the 
wage policy committee warned in’ 
its resolution that the patience of | 


tible.. The government as opera 
tor of the steel mills was asked to 


(Continued on Page 6) 


a subpena served on Census Bu-' 
reau Director Roy V. Peel in 
Washington last week. The de- 
ifense is seeking to obtain from the 
workers now .7|Cousus officials the number of Ne- 

'groes on the -«last 13 jury panels 


ot futile nego-;: 
ay, president of| ms _ southern district of New 


steel workers’ the defense was seeking to learn 
the number and percentage of Ne- 
groes on the federal grand jury 
panels. It had already established 
‘that there was not a single Negro 
or manual worker on the grand 
jury of 23 which handed down the 


indictment on June 20, 1951. 


The defense also asserted then 
—and was not contradicted by the 
government—that there was not a 
single Negro on the grand jury 
panel of 75 from which the indict- 


These figures will support the 
>: | defense contention that Negroes, 
like manual workers, are virtually 
excluded trom New York juries, 
‘the detense asserts. 

Defense counsel pointed out F°". 
yesterday that unless they have ™S J¥"Y was drawn. 3 
the census figures there is no pos- . In an afridavit, accompanying 
“hot inexhaus- sibility of obtaining direct intor- the show-cause order, special as- 


“!mation on the number of Negroes sistant U.S. Attorney David L.. 
on the_jury panel. The only other Marks argued that the analysis 


‘method is to subpena nearly 4.009 (Con*'rued on Page 


e employers 


p.m. today. | 
steel union's) 
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PANORAMA VIEW of Federal Prison Camp 38 taken 
from “the Peninsula,” rocky promontory overlooking camp 
from across state highway 139. Buildings include army-type 


By WILLIAM PARRY 

TULELAKE, Modoc County, Cal.; April 
13.—The drab barracks and grim guard towers 
of Federal Prison Camp 38, eight miles south of 
here, are being readied as one of America’s first 
concentration camps. We 


Under a blanket of secrecy, top officials of 

the Truman Administration, with the full: sanc- 

ee tion of the President, have completed plans to 
-..:. establish, on the site of a Wola Warr II Jap- 


compounds. 


learned 


Prisons official 


anese internment camp, one 
of six initial McCarran Act 


Your correspondent, to- 
gether with photographer 
Mel Kirkwood, 
and photographed this 


from a Federal Bureau of 


how it is planned that con- 
vict labor. in the next few . 
months shall “rehabilitate” |: 


barracks, mess halls, store rooms, office structures, and apart- 
ments to house administrative and guard personnel. All are 
to be rehabilitated for use as a McCarran Act camp. | 


other similar camps, now 
being prepared for political 
prisoners, in Arizona, Okla- 
homa and Florida. 


The work of “rehabilita- 
tion” is about to begin, Craig 
told us. 

The first supplies are al- 
ready being shipped in. 
These include, Craig said, 
inmate clothing for the Mc- 


some 44 buildings into an 
American Buchenwald. 


When the camp is ready, 
it is to be kept in “stand-by” 
condition, said Bureau of 
Prisons representative 
Charles F. Craig, until it 
can be “activat 


“Activation” Would mean 
mass roundups of the staun- 
chest opponents of war and 
‘fascism, and: ‘their. indefi- ; 
nite detention ‘in. this. and. 


examined 


first-hand 


on the site 


| tiary: prisoners who ‘will: re- 
(Continued on Page: 2). 


Neil Island Federal Peniten- 
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| Am erica’s First 


Concentration Camp 
To Jail Idea 


(Continued from Page |) 


pair and refurbish the ex- 
isting buildings; chain hoists, 
and 


tools, a Ford truck 
other gear. 
Some 


first 


ers from McNeil are 


time this month 


“minimum custody” 


ons supervisory personnel. 
latter, Graig said, 
a camp superintendent, 


to direct carpentry, 
and electrical rehabilitation jobs; 


and guards for the prison work 


force. 4 


Some 50 prisoners will start 
force will 
yssibly 100 to 150,” 

No free labor will 
be hired on this concentration 


the work:. r the 
swell to ° 


said Craig. 


camp project. 


Federal Prison Camp 38. or 
Tulelake (pronounced Too-lee- 
lake) camp as it is known to the 
lies along high- 
some 10 

Oregon 
townsite 
the Bureau of 
Reclamation, has recently been 


outside world, 
way 139° at Newell, 
miles south of the 
border. Newell, a 


established by 


homesteaded by World War II 


veterans. 
MILITARY 
AREA INTACT 
During the war - against fas- 
cism this camp area was used 


as a detention center for 20,000 
time __tar- 


Japanese. At that 
paper barracks, washrooms and 
other installations 


mile. 


Of the buildings used by the 
only two huge mess 
The bulk of the 
hurriedly erected 
at that time. has now been sold, 


Japanese, 
halls remain. 
construction. 


nl 


ONE OF TWO MESS HALLS at Federal Prison Camp 


the 
prison- 
scheduled 
to arrive, together with an esti- 


mated 18 to 20 Bureau of Pris- 
The 
will include 
as yet 
unidentified; a group of foremen 
plumbing 


stretched 


over an area of about one square 


given to homesteaders or demol- 
ished, 

‘That is left intact is the Yuili- 
tary area, which during the days 
of ‘‘apanese internment housed 
the Army guards and the War 
Relocation Administration per- 
sonnel who supervised the op- 
eration. 

It is this area, including bar- 
racks, mess halls, administration 
buildings, a dispensary, a cold 
storage ‘room, a fire house and 
equipment sheds, which the Mc- 
Neil Island men will ready for 
use. 

- But still available for use, we 
learned, is a huge sewage dis- 
posal plant for 20.000 people. 
agen, ° present plans call for 

“stand-by” compound equipped 
ra house and feed up to 1,000 
prisoners, the camp could 
swiftly be expanded by the 
rapid throwing up of new bar- 


racks. 
NETWORK OF 


* GUARD TOWERS 


We saw the vast acreage. now 
overgrown with _ sagebrush, 
where such barracks once stood. 


Did the presence of the sew- 
age disposal plant #nd other in- 
stallations for vast numbers of 
prisoners incline Department of 
Justice and Bureau of Prisons 
officials to select this site above 
others? 

A network of heavily-tim- 
bered, 80-foot guard towers af- 
ford commanding views of all 
parts of the installation and sur- 
rounding terrain. 

Six a these grim towers, un- 
assailable by unarmed men, 
roughly mark the boundaries of 
the former Japanese prison site. 
Another stands atop a rocky 
promontory known as “the Pen- 
insula,” directly across highway 
139 from the camp. 

A low wire fence surrounds 


* » ss 
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GUARD TOWER, symbol of oppression looms high over southwest corner of Fed- 


eral Prison Camp 38, near Tulelake, Cal., on hi 


ghway 139. Tower overlooks camp where 


20,000 Japanese were interned in World War II, now slated to become concentration 
camp for American anti-fascists and peace advocates. 


Mess halls used by Japanese during World War II are in center background. 


the remaiming buildings, but it 
will be replaced, authorities re- 
veal, by a “higher, stronger” 
fence. Apartment facilities for 
Bureau of Prisons personnel will 


aT al 


$8, scheduled for renova- 


tion to feed McCarran Act political prisoners. Hall shown here and other like it were used 
by military personnel who — ee ss World War II. 


2 


FENCE, topped with barbed wire, runs 


camp, will presumably also be 


a *.. 


along eastern limits of Federal Prison Camp 
$8, but authorities announce they intend to replace it with “higher and stronger” bar- - 
rier: ene a oe eee tee aeeane e ends necion kasha: Japenese ateigasiat 


used if the camp is “activated” under the McCarran Act. 


be fenced off from the McCar- 
ran Act compound proper. 
Craig did no know whether 
the fence would be electrically 
charged or made of barbed wire. 
The concentration camp site 


comprises the only barren and 
unirrigable acres in the entire 
expanse of the Tulelake area. 
Sagebrush is the only vegetation. 
The earth is dry and dusty dur- 
ing the hot summer months; 
winter snows are deep and long- 
lasting. 

Ironically this arid compound 
is surrounded by land so fertile 
it has been called the “Nile 


Valley of America.” A series of 


_ drainage projects undertaken by 


the Bureau of Reclamation over 
the past 48 years has created 
some 200,000 acres of rich, 
rockless bottom land. Potatoes. 
grain and onions are the chief 
crops. 

The same war armaments 
drive that spawned the concen- 


tration camp hits oe farm- 


s ~Y is 
~* : “- AS Sat 3 2 
es 3 v. ag Oe ao 
am Me _ * 
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ers and merchants in other ways, 
Funds for the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, a key agency in the area, 
have been slashed. And in near 


by Klamath Falls, Ore., 38 sun- 
baked miles to the north, unem- 
ployment has been critical 
through the winter with little 
prospects for an upturn. 

Taking over of the camp for 
political prisoners has also cre- 
ated immediate problems for 
the Tulelake Growers Associa- 
tion, which had used the facili- 
ties to house migrant farm work 
ers during harvest seasons. 

Here in this fertile. agricul 
turally wealthy vallev, as in Ger- 
many when Hitler and the Nazis 
took power, the pattern for fas- 
cism is being stamped out. 

Guard towers and bairacks 
stand as silent warning signals 
to the American people. Act 
before it is too late, before the 
concentration camp, hallmark 
of fascism. disfigures our land. 


(Continued Rpg 5h 


- 
Ot ee Gynt 


INTERIOR VIEW of barracks building, slated to be 
quarters for inmates of America’s first concentration camps. 
Officials say prison Jabor will soon begin rehabilitating 
some 35. of these harracks at Tulelake camp... 
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TEXT OF NEW SOVIET NOTE, 
ON GERMAN PEACE TREATY | 


- a 


| HITLER BANNED IT, US. TRIED TO STOP IT; 
| WEST GERMANS SEE ANTI-WAR FILM 


| a 


By DAVID PLATT ~— 
Lewis Milestone’s powerful 


anti-war film “All Quiet On The 


Western Front’ which was ban- 
ned for 20 years in Germany, is 
at last playing im some 4,000 
West German movie houses and 
“doing an excellent business,” 
says a story in the current issue 
of Variety magazine. 

The film “is expected to run 
at least a year in west Germany.” 
(Its revival in the U.S. in 1950 
stirred millions, When the Na- 
tional Legion of Decency at- 
tacked it for allegedly contain- 


@ 


CHIPS 


ing a “suggestive sequence,” 
one critic asked “Was it the se- 
quence which suggested that war 
is hell.”) 


“All 
Berlin in 1931. 


the theatre in protest. 


Hitler era. 


Its revival in Germany as in 
the U. S. was greeted, said Va- 
riety, “as an event by the press 
and the public and also is being 
watched for its political impact.” 

The German reviews of the 
film “were more than favorable. 
Some called the picture cinematic 
history. -Others claimed it should 


be seen by all who may not have | 


experienced the first World War, 
knew the second World War, 


and now want to prevent the 
next World War. 


“Communists are officially 
publicizing the picture,” said 
Variety, “purportedly for paci- 
fist reasons.” 

How natural for the front- 
line advocates of peace to make 
use of an anti-war film like 
“All Quiet’ and how logical for 
the warmakers to say that it is 
the wrong kind of picture to 
show today. | 


“A few months ago,” the 
trade paper said, “High (U-S.) 
Commission officials turned 
thumbs down.-on ‘All Quiet’ 
being shown to Germans, on the 
Regt that is was the wrong 


ind of picture to show during 


the wooing of Germans for 
NATO membership.” 


Fortunately, the: High Com- 
mission's office could ~nly ad- 
vise. It had no power to en- 
force .its objections. The film 
“was passed by the German Con- 
trol Office.” 

In the parlance of Variety, 
“biz” (business) has been ex- 


cellent.” 


Quiet’ was. first shown in 
Goebbels’_ storm- 
troopers released white mice in 
It was 
banned soon afterwards, and re- 
mained banned throughout the} 


See 


HERE. FOLKS! 


By HOWARD FAST 


When at last the guns were 
silent, 

uy graves where children 

y 

The crying passed away, 

And the dead had stopped their 
weeping, 

Little children sleeping 

While the night turned into day. 


Then I saw that the wheat was 
golden 
On the vast and rolling plain, 
And I heard the people singing, 
A thousand bells were ringing, . 
Yet the little children sleeping, 
Forgotten of their weeping. 
Stirred not, though the wind 
blew sweetly. 


They went to sleep with a Jul- 
laby; 

Go to sleep, my baby child, 

Close your little eyes, 

Yor eyes so wide and clear and 
round, 

| And see no burning gasoline, 

The gentle, jellied” gasoline 

That burns with a flame so pure 
and serene, 

That the scorched bone stands 
out white and clean, 

And hear no sound 

Of bursting bombs that fall 
around, . 

| And tear the flesh and rend the 

| ground, 

| 

) 


And hear no sound 

of screaming pain, 

From the guts of a man gone 
» half insane, 


LULLABY 


But close your eyes, my bbay 

| child, 

| And how does it sound in 
Korean, , 

The land where we hold a lien 

On every inch of blasted soil 

And every hour of human toil 

And every cup of fresh-swept 
tears 

And every hour of awful fears, 

A yanguage expressive, I have 
no doubt, 

Expressive the whisper, sym- 
phonic the shout 

Of Screaming pain 

From the guts of a man gone 
half insane? / 


Die gently, little children, 

And dry your frightened tears, 

And have no fears, 

You are rescued from oppres- 
sion, 

And the “free world” from de- 
pression 

And all the bits of brain and 
bone, 

The wail of pain, the anguished 
moan, 


flesh, 
Lacerations bleeding fresh 
Are nothing, you see, 
Since they make you free. 


When was a lullaby like this 
composed before 

By men who came from a for- 
eign shore, 


cael 


RUSSIA’S LOMONOSOY. . By 
Boris N. Menshutkin. Princeton 
University Press. Princeton. 208 
pp. $4. 


‘By ROBERT FRIEDMAN 


| Russia’s ‘Lomonosov’ is the au- 
|thoritative biography of the 18th 
century genius who rose to pre- 
eminence as chemist, physicist, 
poet, artist, mineralogist and his- 
torian. 

The work was written before 
the Soviet revolution, and was pub- 
lished, in revised form, again in 
1938 in Russia. 
| The author provides a concise 
but thorough account of the many- 
sided activities of Lomonosov. 
who was praised by Pushkin as 
one who “scrutinized and fath- 
omed everything.” 

Like the great poet, Lomonosov 


Where Pushkin championed the 
Russian language of the common 


trys literature, 
neered in the use of Russian in 
scientific and scholarly work. 

He “ages too, in electrical 
research; anticipated by almost a 


‘Shostakovich 
Oratorio to Be 
Given May 17 


Dmitri Shostakovich’s Oratorio 
‘Song of the Forests which won ac- 
claim in Europe and Canada, will 
be performed for the first time in 


‘New York by the People’s . Phil- 


harmonic Chorus in Town Hall, 
Saturday evening, May 17. 


The program will also include 


‘The Martyr's Blood’ by the late 


| Jacob Shaefer. 


was a foe of clerical reaction. | 


people as the language of his coun- | 
Lomonosoy pio-' § 


GENIUS OF THE 18th CENTURY 


century the modern kinetic theory 
‘of gases and the study of the 
atomic structure of substances. 


His interests were vast, encom- 
passing glass-making, optics, navi- 
gation, geology, linguistics, as well 
as the fields enumerated above. 

To quote Pushkin again: “He 
founded our first university; rather. 
he himself was our first university.” 

. co 

To an American who before the 
publication of this study would 
have been hard put to identify 


| 
' 


Lomonosov, let alone to enumerate 
his outstanding contributions to 
world science, this book may sug- 
gest something else again. 


Our Soviet-hating journals spend 
a good deal of their time deriding 
the Russians for claiming one or 
another. scientific discovery or in- 
vention as their own. : 


Does not our own belated dis- 
covery of Lomonosoy suggest that 
what we have here, rather than 
some alleged Russian vanity, is 
just our own inexcusable and com- 
placent ignorance? 


Co 
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« 
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Due to technical difficulties Lester Rodney's column, “On the 
not appear today. It wilh be resumed tomorrow. 
‘% a . ; reh > pl 


Gee —— 


The stink of burning human | 


And when will the memory go | 
away 

From .the scorched earth whére 
the children lay? 


BIOGRAPHY OF A RUSSIAN 


' connection with the 


WASHINGTON.—Below is an 
unofficial translation of the So- 
viet note given to. the U. S. repre- 
sentatvie in Moscow Wednesday 
by Soviet Foreign Minister An- 
drei Y. Vishinsky: 

“IN CONNECTION with the 
note of the Government of the 
United States of America of 
March 25, the Soviet Govern- 
ment considers it necessary to 
state the following: 

“In its note of March 10, the 
Soviet Government suggested to 
the Government of the United 
States of America and also to 
the Governments of Great Brit- 
ain and France without delay to 
discuss the question of the peace 
treaty with Germany in order 
that an agreed draft‘ of a peace 
treaty would be prepared at the 
earliest time. With the aim of 
facilitating the preparation of a 
peace treaty the Soviet Govern- 
ment presented a draft of bases 
of a peace treaty with Germany 
expressing agreement also to dis- 
cuss any other suggestion. 

“The Soviet Government sug- 
gested in this connection that the 
peace treaty be worked out with 
the immediate participation of 
Germany in the form of an all- 
German Government... In the 
note of March 10 it was foreseen 
also that the U.S.S.R, U.S.A.,, 
England and France. fulfilling 
occupation function in Germany, 
should review questions of con- 


| ditions favorable to the earliest 


formation of an all-German gov- 


| ernment expressing the will of 
| the German people. 


“INTRODUCING its sugges- 
tion regarding the question of 
the peace treaty with Germany 
and the formation of an all-CGer- 
man Government, the Soviet 
Government proceeded from the 
fact that the decision to state 
basic questions has great signifi- 
cance for strengthening peace in 
Europe and responds to the re- 
quirements of just relationship 
to lawful national interests of the 
German people. 

“The urgency of the conclu- 
sion of the peace treaty with Ger- 
many creates the necessity that 
the Governments of the U.S.S.R., 
U. S. A., England and France 
take immediate measures for the 
unification of Germany and the 
formation of an all-German gov- 
ernment. 

“In this connection the Soviet 
Government considers it neces- 
sary that the Governments of 
the U.S.S.R., United States of 
America, England and. France 
without delay discuss the ques- 
tion of conducting free all-Ger- 
man elections, as was suggested 
earlier. Recognition on the part 
of the Government of the 
U.S.S.R., United States of Amer- 
ica, England and France of the 
necessity of conducting free, all- 
German elections will create the 
full possibility of conducting 
such elections in the nearest fu- 
ture. 

“As regards the oy =n ayr in 

uture free 
all-German election, regarding 
checking by the United Nation 
Commission of the existence of 
conditions for such elections, this 
suggestion is in contradiction 
with the United Nations Charter 
which, in accordance with Article 
107, exeludes interference by the 
United Nations in German af- 
fairs. Such a check could be car- 
ried out by a commission formed 
by the four powers fulfilling oc- 
cupation functions in Germany, 

“The Government. of the 
United States of America has 
had an opportunity to acquaint 
itself with the draft of bases of 
a peace treaty with Germany set 
forth by the Soviet CGovern- 
ment. The Government of the 
United States of America did 
not express agreemént to. enter 
into discussion of this draft and 
of a peace .treaty. 


|. “Meanwhile, the Governméat “ 
of the United States of America . 


introduced a series of object‘ons 
to the specific points of the So- . 
viet of bases of the peace 
treaty with Germany which in- 
volved further exchange of notes 
between the Governments and 
delay of decision of questions 
in dispute which could have 
been avoided by direct discus- 
sion the powers. Inas- 
much, however, as:in the note 
to the United States of America 
of March 25 such questions are 
presented, the Soviet Govern- 
ment considers it necessary to 
dwell on these questions, 


“IN. THE SOVIET draft of 
the basis of a peace treaty with 
Germany it said: 

“Germany obligates itself not 
to enter any kind of coalition or 
military alliances directed against 
any power which has taken part 
with armed forces in the war 
against Germany. 

“The Soviet Government sug- 
gests that such proposal is in ac- 
cord with the interests of the 
sie fulfilling occupational 
unctions .in Germany and of 
neighboring powers, and, in 
— measure with the interests 
of Germany itself as a peace- 
loving and democratic govern- 
ment. In such suggestions there 
is no inadmissible limitation of 
the sovereign rights of the Ger- 
man Government. But this sug- 
gestion also excludes the inclu- 
sion of Germany in any on or 
other group of powers directed 
against any kind’ of peace-loving 
state. 

“In the Soviet draft regarding 
the peace treaty with Germany 
it said: ‘Germany will be per- - 
mitted its own national armed 
forces (land, air and sea), nec- 
essary for the defense of the 
country.’ 

AS IS KNOWN, the Soviet 
government introduced similar 
suggestions also regarding the 


. draft peace treaty with Japan. 


Such suggestion is in accord 
with the principle of national 
sovereignty and equal rights be- 
tween governments. It is impos- 
sible to imagine such a position 
whereby Japan would have the 
right of its national armed forces 
designed for the defense of the 
country but Germany would be 
deprived of this right and would 
be placed in a worse position. 
There cannot be any doubt 
that in the interest of peace, as 
in the interest of the “German 
nation, it will be much better 
to create such armed forces than 
to create in West Germany bhire- 
ling troops of revengers headed 
by fascist-Hitlerite generals read 

to engulf Europe into a third 
World War. 

Regarding German frontiers, 
the Soviet government considers 
quite sufficient and definitive the 
provisions in this matter of the 
Potsdam conference which were 
accepted by the government of 
the United States of America as 
well as the governments 
USSR and Great Britain with 
which France associated herself, 

“The Soviet government pro- 

anew to the government of 
the United States of America to 
enter, together with the govern- 
ments of England and France, 
into discussion of the peace 
treaty with Germany and also 
the ‘question of the unification 
of Germany and the creation of 
an all-German government. The 
Soviet government does not se6 


the basis for delays to the deci- 


’ sion of these questions. 


“It is just now that the ques- 
tion is being decided whether 
does not propose its own draft 
Germany will be re-established 
as a united, independent, peace- 
loving. state entering into — 
family of peace-loving 
of Europe or whether the divi- 
sion of Germany, and con 
with it the threat of war in Eu- 
rope, «will remain. 

“The Soviet government is 
simultaneously sending similar 

= is: of 


notes to the goverr 
England and France. — 


orker, New Y 14, 1 
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isenhower Spurns 


Plea for Fight 


ite Supremacy 


(Reprinted from late edition of The Worker) 


On the eve of submitting his resignation as NATO commander, Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, in a letter to Harlem’s Rep. Adam Clayton Powell, exposed his continued 


adherence to white supremacy, his contempt for American 


» « » because competition is too 


— | 

his was the General's. off-the- 
cuff remarks on a_ subject that 
seems to require more thought 
than whether every American 
should ‘enjoy the full fruits of full 
citizenship, which was the gist of 
the Powell questionnaire. 

But Eisenhower's political lock- 
jaw on civil rights was a part of 
his real form. 

Speaking extemporaneously to 
a news conference in the Pentagon ' 
on Jan. 4, 1951, the General, with- 
out the help of a corps of experts, 


people and white 

sd a right to yell. Horse. 
feathers!” | 

Eisenhower's reasons for not an- 
swering Rep. Powell are not “time” 
nor “propriety.” The reluctance is 
due to his own racism, uently 
expressed, and the racism ot those 
with whom he is associated. For 
it is no secret that such confirmed 
Dixiecrats as Senators Olin D. 
Johnson, of South Carolina, and 
Richard Russell, of Georgia, -are 
Eisenhower fans; and it is still less 
a secret that the Republicans 
figure to crack the solid South 


recommended that draftees be 
paid $10 a month. At the same 


the polltax. “You don't pay a 
person to work out his polltaxes,” 


both draft service and polltaxes 
were an “obligation to the state.” 


Negroes and the hypocrisy of 


his claims of leadership in the fight 
for freedom. 

The general's letter was written 
on April 7, in Paris, and was in 
answer to a questionaire seeking hfs 


who are, of course, not available 
here in this military headquarters.” 
Such amazing ignorance as that 
pretended by the NATO com- 
ee on civil rights sent hint by|mander is unbelievable. For Rep. 
‘ep. Powell as spokesman for some | Powell's questions concerned four 
200 organizations in Greater New |issues requiring one-sentence ans- 
York. It was made public on Fri-|wers from any honest candidate 
day, the day Ensenhower announc-| who had given a thought to genu- 
ed his forthcoming resignation from |ine democracy. 


his military post to campaign for Congressman Powell had asked 
the Presidency. Eisenhower whether he would 
“NO TIME” favor 1() an FEPC Bill, with or 
“.. .I simply cannot find time to|without enforcement _ provisions; 
make the detailed studies and j|(2) an anti-lynching bill; (3) anti- 
analysis required to answer the/Poll tax lebislation, and(4) revi- 
uestions you submitted,” wrote |Sion of Senate cloture rules to 
the General. “Such a task could|prevent filibusters by the Dixie- 
only be accomplished with the |crat bloc. 
help of several expert assistants A‘man who is too ignorant t 
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KINGS COUNTY 
AMERICAN LABOR PARTY 


Opens 1952 Presidential Campaign 


DINNER 


FOR PEACE © FREEDOM ° SECURITY 


HONOR: 


Mr. Vineent Hallinan °* Mrs. Charlotta Bass 
Candidate for President Candidate for Vice-President | 


Dr. W.E.B. DuBois * Hon. Vite Marcantonio 
Friday, April 18, 1952 —. 7 P. M. 


HOTEL ST. GEORGE 
Clark and Henry Sts., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


' 


Reservation $6.50 per person 


Call KINGS COUNTY ALP 
995 Flatbush Ave. Brooklyn 25, BU 41513 


EQUALITY—FOR NAZIS 


One month later, on Feb. 1. 
1951, the General took personal 


answer questions on these issues 
is manifestly too ignorant to be 
President. 


PREVIOUS STATEMENT American people to stand by for 
But back in 1948, before Eisen-|20 or 30 years of sacrifice for the 


time he expressed his opinion on|fooled by the 
| 


he argued, and continued that/denounced Eisenhower 


| 
| 


responsibility for an appeal to the! . 
‘sent to jimcrow “has made it per- 


with their five-star glamour boy. 
The Negro people haven't been 
greg though. 
Clarence Mitchell, the NAACP’s 
Washington representative, has 
for his 
anti-civil rights stand, and the en- 
tire NAACP leadership had termed 
him “unsatisfactory” as a Presiden- 
tial candidate. 
Mrs. Charlota Bass, Progressive 
Party Vice-Presidential candidgte, 
declared that Eisenower’'s silent as- 


fectly clear that no person who 
believes in civil liberties and rec- 


hower became the NATO com-|Administration’s war program. At 
mander (and before he was a Pres- the same time he spoke for an 


Jential did hy ‘eventual and earn 
idential candidate) he was more for the Nazis, whom he wanted in 


forthright on his attitude toward | the Western imperialist armed 


ognizes the disabilities imposed on 


equality”—| Negro workers, can see in Eisen- 


ower anything but a companion 
of the Dixiecrats.” 


Negroes. He thought they were} forces. 


inferior—and said so in testimony} Eisenhower recently journeyed 
before the Senate Armed Services|to Germany, where there is still a 
Committee. jimcrow U. S. Army, to work out 

“In general the Negro is less the release of German war crimi- 


| well educated that his brother citi-|2@ls who had: slaughtered Ameri- 
zen that is white,” the five-star|©®" GIs at Malmedy. 

general testified in support of 
army jimcrow policies>“and if you 
imake a complete amalgamation,| “there is a question of the prop- 
‘what you are going to have in| riety of an officer on active duty 
every company the Negro is going} publicly discussing many of the is- 
to be relegated to the minor job sues listed in your letter,” the Ne- 
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his letter to Rep. Powell that 
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OMT nimi 


A Symposium on 


THE FUTURE OF GERMANY 
and WORLD PEACE” 


Participants in the Symposium 
MISS MARY VAN KLEECK, industrial economist 
CEDRIC BELFRAGE, Editor of the National Guardian 
RICHARD SASULY, Economist and author of “I. G. FARBEN” 
DR. CORLISS LAMONT, Author and lecturer, will moderate 


Time: Wednesday, April 23rd — 8 P. M. 


Place: YUGOSLAV-AMERICAN HOME 
405 West 41st Street, near 9th Ave. 


Admission 75 Cents 


Auspices: National Council of American-Soviet Friendship 
114 East 32nd Street — Phone MU 3-2080 
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Progressive Education 
The Soviet Union 


Marxism and Science 


Catalogs 
available at office 


' 


—— 


Classes Begin TONIGHT 
at the JEFFERSON SCHOOL 


SOME OF THE COURSES OFFERED ON MONDAY NIGHTS... 
The Negro Liberation Movement __ DOXEY A. WILKERSON 


plus many others 


Register and Attend Classes Tonight and All Week Long 
Jefferson School of Social Science 


' 
' 


So when Eisenhower stated in 


SSSA S SURE EUENEUMB EUS NEME BUSHES ENSHEeHens 


my | 


Ask Washington 
Act to Save. 
Spain Strikers 


Renewing its demand for Wash- 
ington intervention to save 27 Bar- 
celona strike leaders, the Joint 
Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee 
‘announced it had learned that 
these Spanish patriots are now be- 
ling tried before Franco courtmar- 
‘tials in closed session. 

World-wide protests in behalf 
of the Barcelona strike leaders, 
most of whom are leading Cata- 
lonian Communists, have thus far 
forced the release of 13 and slow- 


ed up the scheduled execution of 
the others. | 

In a telegram sent to the State 
‘Department over the weekend, Dr. 
‘Mark Straus, committee chairman, 
asserted he had learned ‘that the 
‘military trials of the 27 had al- 
ready started behind closed doors 
‘despite previous promises of the 
Franco government that they 
would be open to the public. 

He also declared reliable sources 

lin London indicate that the “trials 
of these and other trade unionists 
involving death penalties are be- 
ing speeded up by thie Franco gov- 
ernment.” 
_ Dr. Straus said the grouping of 
four non-Communist parties in 
‘Barcelona (Coordinacion Catalana) 
thas issued an international appeal 
against “the new wave of police 
terror, bouse arrests, jailings and 
tortures’ in Barcelona. 


Hat. Workers Will 


} 
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HARRY K. WELLS 
DAVID GOLDWAY 
BERNARD FRIEDMAN. 


975 Avenue of the Americas — WA 9-1600 


Hear Trachtenberg 
Alexander Trachtenberg will 


‘address a meeting called for today 


(Monday) at 6 p.m. at the Malin 
Studios, 225 W. 46th St., by the 
Hat, Cap and Millinery May Day 
Committee to make preparations 
for participating in the May Day 
parade. : 


Whar Ont 
ee 


the Warsaw ‘Ghetto Fighters. Distinguished 
speakers and artists; Dr. W. BE. B. DuBois, 
Albert E. Kahn, Morris 


, Lucy 
Brown, Morris Carnovsky, pees Brn 


etc. Hotel Diplomat, Wednesday, April 16, 
 1952—8:15 p:m. Tickets at Jewish Life 
office, 22 E. 17th St. Room 601—WA 4-574 
or at door. Adm. $1.20. 

WE NEED YOUTH—Youth to fight for 
a “Better Tomorrow’’—Join the Youth 
Divisien ef Civil Rights Congress in @ get- 
acquainted party Friday, April 1 at 
9 p.m. Yugoslav-American Home, 405 W. 
41 St. Contribution 
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